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ALL SACRAMENTS ARE SOCIAL 


FEW 
years ago the Pope called to the attention of parish priests their seri- 
ous duty to “re-educate the faithful to a more lively awareness, a 
better understanding and a more adequate evaluation of grace and 
of the sacraments” (“Il meno,” AAS 1945, pp. 33-43). These words 
of the Holy Father reveal his serious concern at the appalling 
ignorance of so many of the faithful — an ignorance that keeps 
many from the sacraments, and prevents many others from using 
these treasures of divine life to their best advantage. 

The situation calls to mind the remonstrance of our Lord to the 
Samaritan woman: “If thou didst know the gift of God . . . , thou, 
perhaps, wouldst have asked of him” (John 4:10). 

Priests who have the care of souls cannot remain indifferent to 
this alarming condition. They must exploit all the measures at their 
disposal in order to make the sacraments vitally attractive. 

One excellent way of doing this, so it seems, is to show them the 
social character of the sacraments. This approach has an advantage 
over others in that it examines the sacraments in a broad perspective 
and relates the sacraments to the most central problems of daily life. 
Parts must be seen in relation to the whole, otherwise they are not 
really understood. The sacraments must be viewed in function of 
the essential part they play in Christian life, otherwise we will fail 
to appreciate them for what they really are. 

Not only does this approach help to see the sacraments in their 
true light, it also serves to make the Church herself better under- 
stood. The Church carries out her work of energizing men with 
divine life principally through the sacraments. The Church would 
wither and die without the sacraments. 

In their turn the sacraments depend absolutely on the Church. 
The sacraments without the Church would be meaningless and 
ineffective. Error concerning the one inevitably leads to error con- 
cerning the other. Luther and the other pseudo-Reformers of that 
critical time could not attack the one without attacking the other. 
They did not bring the Church back to its pristine purity and vitality. 
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They destroyed it for themselves, because they tore away from it 
the eucharistic Sacrifice. Ideas about the Eucharist go hand in hand 
with ideas about the Church. 

The social character of the sacraments can be effectively demon- 
strated both through a study of the origins of the sacraments, and 
through an investigation of their effects or objectives. At the present 
time we shall limit ourselves to the former study, leaving the latter 
to another article at a later date. 

I propose, then, to sketch briefly a study of: 1) the social back- 
ground of the sacraments ; 2) the social roots of the sacraments ; 3) 
the social medium of the communication of the sacraments to men. 


I. THE SOCIAL BACKGROUND 


The Christian sacramental system projects a warm glow of divine 
wisdom and goodness against a somber background —a_ back- 
ground of perverted human social relationships. Adam should have 
been a true father to us all, even to the extent of passing powers of 
divine life on to us. To men before the Fall grace so belonged to 
nature that as man was fruitful of the latter so he was fruitful of the 
former. The procreative act carried with it the seeds of divine life. 
The child of that fruitfulness would not only have been like his 
human father, but also like his Father in heaven. 

But instead of being such a father, Adam proved faithless. Be- 
cause of his sin he perverted his own fruitfulness, and the procrea- 
tive fruitfulness of man forever. His children and his children’s 
children for all time would be brought forth maimed and crippled, 
sterile as far as divine life is concerned, weakened even in the goods 
of nature. 

The effects of the deep wound that Adam inflicted upon the social 
nature of man was seen almost at once in his first son, Cain. Adam 
rebelled against his social ties with God. That was the fatal begin- 
ning. Cain rebelled against his social ties with his fellowman. “Am 
I my brother’s keeper?” he protested with an anti-social explosion 
that would be repeated many times in the subsequent history of 
mankind. 

The original condition and status of man in which sanctifying 
grace with the rest of the supernatural and preternatural gifts (such 
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as immortality and immunity from concupiscence) was given to 
nature to be transmitted in procreation with nature explains two 
things of great importance for our study. 

First, since sanctifying grace was given to nature as its property, 
in a certain sense, man born now without it is in a state of privation. 
Nature once having tasted the divine nectar cannot be satisfied with- 
out it. Second, since man was to have received the supernatural from 
God through the instrumentality of another man, the basic tendency 
to look for it from another man remains in him after the Fall, but it 
is now frustrated. 

Whether in our pride we like it or not, we are social beings. Our 
nature is built that way. We need others, others need us. The child 
suckling at the breast of its mother is a symbol of a dependence 
on others which we never outgrow completely. 

These social ties have been twisted and perverted so that they 
have become often a source of evil as well as of good for us. Yet for 
better or for worse we remain social beings to the core; and, as grace 
builds on nature, we are social beings in the supernatural order also. 
As the child instinctively reaches for the milk-filled breasts of its 
mother, so man instinctively, although vainly, reaches out to his 
fellowman for divine life. The social urge is there, but it is repulsed 
unrequited, because since the blight that Adam brought down on us, 
man no longer possesses it to give to others. 

From that very day, however, on which Adam rendered the social 
efforts of man sterile at least as far as divine life is concerned, the 
race of man has had the promise of a Man to come in whom and 
through whom will be restored the power of socially communicating 
divine life to others. When He is about to give back to man spiritual 
fruitfulness, He will say: “I am the vine, you are the branches. He 
who abides in me, and I in him, he bears much fruit; for without me 
you can do nothing” (John 15:5). 


II. THE SOCIAL ROOTS OF THE SACRAMENTS 


Jesus, the true Vine, will not be able to restore spiritual fruitfulness 
to men, unless He first suffers for them. Tradition sees in the issue 
of blood and water from the lance-pierced side of Christ the origin 
of the sacraments. In very truth the sacraments draw all their effi- 
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cacy from the passion and death of Christ. Man rendered spiritually 
sterile by eating of the forbidden fruit of the tree in paradise, is 
restored to spiritual fertility through the fruit of the Tree of the 
Cross: 

Faithful Cross, above all others 

One and only noble Tree, 

None in foliage, none in blossom, 

None in fruit thy peer may be (Hymn, Good Friday). 


Christ won the power of the sacraments by the social action of dying 
for each one of us: “Greater love than this no one has, that one lay 
down his life for his friends” (John 15:13). 

On the other hand Christ could not have gained this power of 
the sacraments for us unless we were intimately united with Him in 
His passion and death. As we were all in Adam in sin, so we were 
all in Christ, the Second Adam, in His victory over sin. “For just as 
by the disobedience of the one man the many were constituted sin- 
ners, so also by the obedience of the one many will be constituted 
just” (Rom. 5:19). 

A union, a solidarity between Christ and ourselves, as mysterious 
as it is intimate, can alone account for the fact that what Christ did 
by His death on the cross is our satisfaction for our sins, and the 
meriting of all our graces. The sacraments spring out of this union, 
this society of Christ with men. 

Since the roots of the sacraments are so deeply imbedded in the 
passion, they should always remind us of the passion and death of 
Christ. Originating as they do in the passion, conveying as they do 
the power of the passion, they are indeed the passion made present 
to us in our own day. Each and every one of them bears the marks 
of the bruised body of Christ. They are crimsoned with the blood of 
Christ. If the value of any object is measured by the labor put into 
its creation, then the value of each sacrament corresponds exactly to 
the value of the precious blood of Jesus Christ, our Saviour. Too 
lightly will we estimate their value, until we put the cross in the 
balance. 

How dull, how barren, how almost trivial, the sacramental rites 
appear when stripped of their relationship to Christ’s passion and 
death. They are then like a ring from which the diamond has been 
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snatched; or, perhaps, a more significant comparison would be to 
say that they are then like a face from which life has departed. 

The theology of the sacraments has been badly distorted, if we 
give the impression that the most important truths to know about 
them is how to fit them into the categories of being of Aristotle, and 
how to make them conform to his concepts of matter and form. 
These questions have indeed a genuine interest and importance. 
There is no denying that they have a legitimate place in theology. 
But to give undue emphasis to them, is to my mind like taking the 
skin for the fruit, the pen scratches for the writing. 

The true meaning of the activity of an instrument is to be found 
in the principal cause: the pen does not write, I write with the pen. 
You would never know what is going on, if you concentrated your 
attention exclusively on the movement of my pen. 

Now the sacraments function essentially as an instrument, Christ’s 
instruments. What they are and what they do can be recognized only 
in the perspective of the passion and death of Christ for us. In ap- 
pearance trivial when viewed narrowly dissociated from Christ, they 
take on an exciting and wondrously rewarding aspect when viewed 
in the light of His passion. They are Christ’s passion working in us. 
By re-presenting the passion they make over to us in actual fact 
what was ours in principle from the moment that Jesus about to 
expire on the cross uttered the words: “It is consummated.” 

The events connected with the passion reveal another sort of 
social union involved in the sacraments; this time with emphasis 
on the union of men together. 

In His prayer to the Father before the passion Jesus manifested 
the objective of His death, and thereby the objective of the sacra- 
ments also: “That they all may be one, as thou, Father, in me and I 
in thee ; that they also may be one in us. . . . 1 in them, and thou in 
me; that they may be made perfect in one” (John 17:21, 23). 
Christ aptly and adequately designed the sacraments to achieve this 
ardent desire. Thus both the source of the sacraments and their pur- 
pose lay stress on the social gathering of men together. This can 
mean but one thing, namely, that Christ’s work cannot reach us as 
isolated individuals. 

I do not mean, of course, that Christ redeemed us as a mass of 
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humanity, or that He wishes us to be fused together in a mass of 
humanity in which our individual personality would be obliterated. 
Not a one of us is lost in the crowd as Christ looks upon us. Pius 
XII calls this to our attention in his encyclical on the Mystical Body: 
“In the crib, on the cross, in the unending glory of the Father, Christ 
has all the members of the Church present before Him and united 
to Him in a clearer and more loving way than a mother loves her 
little one clasped to her breast, than anyone knows and loves him- 
self.” 

But in the supernatural order intimate union and retention of 
distinctiveness are perfectly compatible. Did not Christ pray: “That 
they all may be one, as thou, Father, in me and I in thee.” In that 
Model we find perfect distinctness of Persons along with perfect 
Oneness. 


Ill. THE COMMUNICATION OF 
SACRAMENTS TO MEN 


Christ willed the sacraments to operate for man in the society of 
men — the Church. It was no accident, but through thoughtful 
design, that Christ spoke so ardently about oneness among men just 
before His passion, just before He instituted His Church and gave 
to the Church the mission to carry on His work throughout succeed- 
ing ages. 

Christ’s work and works are socially impregnated from beginning 
to end. He does not give a gift without giving Himself. He does not 
give except under the condition that the one who receives must abide 
in the Giver. “Abide in me,” He said, “and I in you. . . . If any- 
one does not abide in me, he shall be cast outside as the branch and 
wither” (John 15:4, 6). 

It is remarkable how social union plays such an indispensable 
part in the whole economy of the spiritual life. The necessity of 
union with Himself in order to have life, which He beautifully exem- 
plified by His figure of the vine and the branches, He in a way trans- 
ferred to the Church, when He was about to leave this world. Or 
rather, He made union with the Church to be henceforth the condi- 
tion of union with Him. No longer visible, Christ must act invisibly 
through the Church which is visible. That seems to be the logical 
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sequence of the Incarnation. The spiritual reaches man under the 
conditions of the visible. 

The one true Spouse of Christ and the sacraments are bound to- 
gether inextricably. The sacraments originated when the Church 
was born; the necessity of receiving the sacraments began at the 
time the Holy Spirit by His bountiful descent on the day of Pentecost 
vivified the Church with His constant presence as the Soul of this, 
the Body of Christ. Without the Catholic Church there would be no 
sacrament, and without its sacraments the Church would not be the 
same — it would be changed essentially. 

It was possible for Jesus of Himself, says the encyclical on the 
Mystical Body, “to impart these graces to mankind directly ; but He 
willed to do so only through a visible Church made up of men, so 
that through her all might cooperate with Him in dispensing the 
graces of redemption.” 

There is really only one Church that possesses the sacraments, 
just as there is really only one Church that has the Holy Spirit as 
its very own. “As in the true Christian community there is only one 
Body, one Spirit, one Lord, and one baptism,” continues Pius XII 
in his encyclical, “so there can be only one faith. . . . It follows, 
therefore, that those who are divided in faith or government cannot 
be living in the unity of such a Body, nor can they be living the life 
of its one Divine Spirit.” 

This does not mean, of course, that schismatic Churches do not 
validly administer any of the sacraments, but that they do not pos- 
sess them as their own. In fact these schismatic Churches administer 
validly the sacraments only to the extent in which in spite of them- 
selves they somehow rejoin the Catholic Church. 

The evidence for this rather startling statement is the fact that 
the one who administers a sacrament must have the sincere, internal 
intention of doing what the Church does in conferring a sacrament. 
The Council of Trent declared this to be an article of faith (Session 
VII, can. 11). The Church here is obviously the Catholic Church, 
and the intention of doing what the Catholic Church does in con- 
ferring a sacrament is necessary for the validity of the sacrament. 
Schismatic Churches, therefore, cannot validly confer any sacra- 
ment in complete independence of the Catholic Church. In spite of 
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themselves, as schismatics, they administer the sacraments through 
the one, true Church of Christ, or not at all. The Catholic Church, 
the society of the faithful in Christ, acts whenever the sacraments 
are administered. 

From this same truth of faith on the necessity of the minister of 
the sacrament having the intention of doing what the Church does, 
we can readily see other evidences of the social character of the 
sacraments. The one who confers a sacrament never acts as a private 
individual. He acts in the name of, and as the representative of, the 
Church. Through him acts the whole society of the faithful, which 
is the Church. 

A closer scrutiny of the minister of a sacrament opens up even 
more evidence of the social character of the sacraments. No one — 
outside the case of the holy Eucharist — can administer a sacrament 
to himself. We are so accustomed to this truth that we are apt to pass 
up its significance. This strikingly underscores the fact that we are 
social beings in the order of grace ; that we need the service of others 
to give us these grace-rich sources. Even the Pope needs another 
priest to absolve him from his sins: he can give jurisdiction to a 
priest to forgive him his sins in the sacrament of penance; he cannot 
forgive himself. The Pope must kneel as any other man before an- 
other man. 

And as in imagination we see the Pope humbly kneeling before 
another man supplicating forgiveness for his sins, we are minded to 
paraphrase the words of Pope Pius XII in his encyclical on the Mys- 
tical Body: Deep mystery this, subject to inexhaustible meditation: 
that the salvation of man depends on man’s administration of the 
sacraments to man! 


The truths just examined lead to the unescapable conclusion that 
our spiritual life depends essentially on social relations to the society 
of men gathered together in Christ, which is the Church. Just as the 
body of flesh assumed by the Word is essential to the redemption of 
man, so the visible, and organically constituted Body which is the 
Church is necessary for the results of the redemption to be made 
over to individual men. 

An interesting and enlightening commentary, by way of opposi- 
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tion, to practically all that was set forth in our short study of the 
social character of the sacraments comes from Simone Weil, the 
young French Jewess whose writings are now being so much dis- 
cussed. (See among others her Letter to a Priest, recently published 
by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 

She was not a Catholic, yet, on the one hand she felt strongly 
attracted to the Church because of her mystics, her liturgy and above 
all the Mass, and on the other, she experienced, as she says, a sharp 
aversion for many things Catholic. The organic and juridical side 
of the Church particularly repelled her. She expresses disdain for 
the claim of the Church that there is no salvation outside of the 
Church. She will not admit that attachment to any earthly organiza- 
tion can be the necessary condition for the fulness of the spiritual life. 
She rejects baptism of water as trivial, and declares that the word 
“water” must be taken symbolically. 

She speaks of the Church as the “custodian of the sacraments” 
in a manner that suggests that in her way of thinking the Church is 
like a burly, armed guard watching over the sacraments. She failed 
to understand, obviously, that the sacraments are the vital actions 
of a living Church. The Church does not keep the sacraments. 
Rather, the Church lives by them and begets members to Christ 
through them. 

The celebration of Mass in the Church appealed to her, and she 
was fascinated by the death of Christ on the cross. But she never 
seems to have grasped the real meaning of either of these events, 
because she lacked insight into the reality of the Incarnation and its 
consequences. 

Mystic-like, or pseudo-mystic-like, if you will, she persisted in 
looking for the spiritual beyond the sensible, while neglecting to 
give due value to the latter (like Aldous Huxley, before her). “The 
dogmas of the faith are not things to be affirmed,” she writes. They 
are not directed to the intellect, but to the heart. It is not what the 
words say that is important, but what is behind the words. The In- 
carnation, which, she thinks, happened many times in the history of 
mankind, was understood by her as God present to, God behind the 
sensible, not God in flesh and blood. Consistent, then, with her habit 
of mind she cannot understand that Christ is in the Church, nor 
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that Christ and His Holy Spirit act in the sacraments. It all adds up 
to this for her: that the true religion is that of the mystics, not that 
of any social organism. 

Pius XII gave the perfect answer to such misunderstandings: 
We deplore and condemn [he writes in the encyclical on the Mystical 
Body] the pernicious error of those who dream of an imaginary Church, 
a kind of society that finds its origin and growth in charity, to which, 
somewhat contemptuously, they oppose another, which they call juridi- 
cal. But this distinction which they introduce is false: for they fail to 
understand that the reason which led our divine Redeemer to give to the 
community of men He founded the constitution of a society — namely, 
that He might perpetuate on earth the saving work of the redemption — 
was also the reason why He willed it to be enriched with the heavenly 
gifts of the Paraclete. . . . There can, then, be no real opposition or 
conflict between the invisible mission of the Holy Spirit and the juridical 
commission of Ruler and Teacher received from Christ, since they 
mutually complement and perfect each other — as do the body and 
soul in man. 

God came to man by becoming man, and the way for 
man to go to God is in the Society of his fellowmen united with the 
Man Jesus. Albert L. Schlitzer, C.S.C. 


HYMN TO OUR LADY 


T IS not inappropriate in 
this year of our Lady to recall one of her special devotees, Heriman- 
nus Contractus (Herman the Cripple), monk of Reichenau, famed 
musician and poet — all the more so since this year also marks the 
ninth centenary of his death: September 24, 1054. It is probable 
that he composed both text and melody of the Salve Regina, and a 
less likely tradition credits him with the Alma Redemptoris Mater 
as well. 

The following hymn, a sequence in honor of the Assumption, is 
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one of several sequences attributed to him in the Analecta Hymnica.' 
Father Dreves, the editor, notes thirteen manuscripts of the twelfth 
century which contain it, the first-named being a Gradual and An- 
tiphonar of St. Peter’s Abbey, Salzburg. None of these is from 
Reichenau. This is understandable, however, when we consider the 
fate that befell many of the abbey manuscripts after Reichenau’s 
dissolution in about 1801. In subsequent years it was still common 
in Constance, five miles away, for bakers to wrap the loaves of 
bread they sold in these manuscript folios! 

Abbot Trithemius of Wuerzburg (d.1516) likewise names Her- 
man as the author of our sequence, though he can scarcely be con- 
sidered a dependable authority; but so too does John Egon, prior 
of Reichenau (f1.1630), who wrote a life of Herman, included in his 
De viris illustribus Augiae Divitis (Reichenau). Egon, in fact, in an 
outburst of family loyalty, calls him “brightest light of the Benedic- 
tine Order”! 


AVE, PRAECLARA MARIS STELLA 


1. Ave, preclara Hail, bright Sea-Star 
maris stella, Mary, divinely risen 
in lucem gentium The Gentiles’ light. 
Maria, 


divinitus orta. 


2a. Euge, Dei porta Well done, God’s door, 

quz non aperta Maiden, 

veritatis lumen, Thou broughtest into the world, 

ipsum solum iustitiz, Clothed with flesh, 

indutum carne The Light of truth, 

ducis in orbem. The only Light of righteousness. 
2b. Virgo, decus mundi, Virgin, earth’s ornament, 

regina czli, Heaven’s queen, 

preelecta ut sol, Forechosen as the sun, 

pulchra lunaris ut fulgor, Fair as moonbeam, 

agnosce omnes Acknowledge all 

te diligentes. Who love thee. 


1 Dreves-Blume: Analecta Hymnica, Vol. 50, n. 241, pp. 313-4. Also given 
in Migne P.L. 143, 443-4. 
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3a. 


3b. 


4a. 


4b. 


Sa. 


5b. 





Te, plenam fide 

virgam almz stirpis Iesse, 
nascituram 

priores 

desideraverant 

patres et prophete. 


Te, lignum vite, 

sancto rorante pneumate 
parituram 

divini 

floris amygdalum 
signavit Gabriel. 


Tu agnum regem 
terre dominatorem, 
Moabitici 

de petra deserti 

ad montem filiz Sion 
transduxisti. 


Tuque furentem 
Leviathan serpentem 
tortuosumque 

et vectem collidens 
damnoso crimine mundum 
exemisti. 


Hinc gentium 

nos reliquiz 

tuz sub cultu memoriz, 
mirum in modum 

quem es enixa, 
propitiationis agnum, 
regnantem czlo 
zternaliter, 

devocamus ad aram 
mactandum mysterialiter. 


Hinc manna verum 
Israelitis 
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Patriarchs and prophets 
Desired thee 

Full of faith, 

To be born 

Of Jesse’s line. 


Gabriel marked thee 

The tree of life, 

To bring forth the Almond 
Of divine flower 

By the dew-distilling Spirit. 


Thou hast brought 

The Lamb and King 
From the rocky desert 
Of Moab 

To the mountain 

Of the daughter of Sion. 


Thou hast freed the world 
From pain of guilt 

By striking with a rod 
The deadly writhing 
Serpent, 

Leviathan. 


Hence we of the Gentiles 

In a wondrous way 

Venerating the memory 

Of Him thou hast brought forth, 
The Lamb of propitiation 
Reigning eternally in heaven, 
Him we call down 

Upon the altar 

To be slain 

Mystically. 


Hence the real Manna 
Of the true Israelite, 
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veris, veri Abrahez filiis, 
admirantibus, 
quondam Moysi 
quod typus figurabat, iam 
nunc 
' abducto velo 
datur perspici; 
ora, virgo, nos illo 
pane czli dignos effici. 





























6a. Fac fontem dulcem, 
quem in deserto 
petra premonstravit, 
degustare 
cum sincera fide 
renesque constringi 
lotos in mari, 
anguem zneum in cruce 
speculari. 


6b. Fac igni sancto 
patrisque verbo, 
quod rubus ut flamma 
tu portasti, 
virgo mater facta, 
pecuali pelle 
discinctos pede 
mundis labiis cordeque 
propinquare. 


7a. Audi nos, 
nam te filius 
nihil negans honorat. 


7b. Salva nos, 
Iesu, pro quibus 
mater virgo te orat. 


8a. Da fontem boni visere, 
da pure mentis oculos 
in te defigere, 
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To the wondering sons 
Of the true Abraham — 
Once to Moses 

The type prefigured, 

Now with veil withdrawn — 
Virgin pray that we may see 
And worthy be 

Of the Bread of Heaven. 


Grant us to taste 

The spring of sweet water 
Which was foreshown 

From the rock in the desert; 
To taste with sincere faith 
And, washed in the sea, 

To gird up our loins 

To gaze on the brazen serpent 
On the cross. 


Grant by the Holy Fire, 
Red as flame, 

By the Father’s Word, 
Which thou hast borne, 
Virgin made mother, 
Drive the dissolute 
Cloven-hoofed 

To draw near 

Clean of mouth and heart. 


Hear us, 
For thy Son honors thee 
And denies thee nothing. 


Save us, Jesu, 
For whom Thy virgin mother 
Prays Thee. 


Grant us to see 

The Fountain of good, 

Grant us to fix on Thee 
The eyes of our mind, 
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8b. Quo haustu sapientiz By which the mind 
saporem vite valeat May comprehend 
mens intellegere, The savor 
Of wisdom and life, 








5 
; 


: 9. Christianismi fidem To redeem the faith of 
; operibus redimire Christendom 
beatoque fine With works and a blessed end, 
ex huius incolatu szculi, To come to Thee, our Creator, 
auctor, ad te transire. Out of the dwelling-place 
Of this world. 


William Martin 


SEMINARY TRAINING 


HE problem facing the 
liturgical movement is not merely one of bringing the liturgy to the 
people ; there is also the problem of making liturgical corporateness 
flow out into social corporateness. This is done through Catholic 
Action, and that is one reason why Catholic Action is vital in the 
ministry of every priest. 

Recent popes have instructed seminaries to make Catholic Action 
a part of their training. The problem has arisen: Because Catholic 
Action work is done by lay people, should seminarians confine 
themselves to a study of its theory and principles? 

I believe that question can be answered by analyzing the definition 
given by Pope Pius XI: “Catholic Action is the participation of the 
laity in the apostolate of the hierarchy.” It is not a separate and inde- 
pendent apostolate, but part of the larger one of the Church. The 
Pope insisted that it was the work of the laity, in which they should 
take responsibility and initiative. He also said that the priest must 
be its guide and link with the hierarchy. 

The future priest needs to be familiar with the techniques of 
Catholic Action, in practice as well as theory. His vocation is to be 
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himself an apostle and the apostle of apostles. The same basic prin- 
ciples of how to reach people apply to both his work and that of the 
laity. He inspires his lay apostles in the same way that they inspire 
those around them. 

It is not a question of theory on his part and practice on the part 
of the laity. If he has had no experience of the practice how can he 
show them? The apostolate is a skill, and a skill can be transmitted 
only by showing the other person. That means you must have the 
skill yourself. 

Our Lord showed the apostles how to reach others. He used the 
same face-to-face group method to train the first Pope and bishops 
of the Church that successful forms of Catholic Action use today 
to train lay leaders. 

It seems to me that the seminarian’s approach to Catholic Action 
should not be exclusively concerned with theory. He must also 
acquire by group experience the basic principles that will serve in 
training the laity, and will enable him to be an apostle to them in 
order to make them apostles in their turn. Once he has acquired the 
necessary skills, he will be able to train leaders in all forms of the 
lay apostolate — the Christian Family Movement, Young Christian 
Workers, Legion of Mary, Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, and 
others. 

Seminary training is designed to help the student develop those 
habits of thought and action which he will need in his priestly life. 
The priest needs practical training in the skill of personal attention 
to people for the love of Christ no less than the theoretical knowl- 
edge of theology. 

He must not only possess a strong interior life, but also the ability 
to share it with others. He must be able to preach with unction and 
give the sacraments in a correct and edifying way; he must also 
know the art of bringing men to God. All during His public life our 
Lord was bringing men to God without giving them the sacraments, 
which are for Catholics and have no direct effect in bringing non- 
Catholics to the Church. To bring them is the work of actual grace, 
not of sanctifying grace; ex opere operantis, not ex opere operato. 

The priest as apostle is an instrument through whom God bestows 
actual grace on souls. It is not the same function as dispensing the 
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sacraments. He also forms lay apostles and equips them to be instru- 
ments of actual grace as well. 

Lay people, in this sense of bringing men to God through being 
instruments of actual grace, are lay priests to others. Seminarians 
should be priests in this sense to one another, and to those with 
whom they come in contact. To be an apostle needs training in that 
specific skill. 

There are many priestly skills that cannot be acquired in the 
classroom. The skill of the apostle is not the same as the skill of the 
student, or the teacher. Most seminarians are to work among men; 
few of them will be professors. William James, in The Principles of 
Psychology, pointed out that almost every civilized language except 
English has two words for knowledge: knowledge-about and knowl- 
edge-of-acquaintance. The former is the product of reflective and 
abstract thinking, the latter comes from direct experience. Knowl- 
edge-about is favored in teaching because it is easiest to transmit. 
Natural science teachers have found it advisable to have laboratories 
in which the student can relate his knowledge-about things to his 
own experience of the facts and thus develop important skills. 

The apostolate is a practical, not a theoretical science. Seminari- 
ans cannot fully grasp the skill of entering into the lives of others 
merely by studying a textbook. They, too, need a laboratory. Apos- 
tolic groups in the seminary give them a chance to learn by expe- 
rience the application of the principles of human relations and 
interest in others. Thus they acquire appropriate priestly skills, 
because human nature is the same everywhere. 

Classroom study looks at human problems in an abstract and 
impersonal way ; they are cases to be solved rather than the burdens 
of flesh and blood people that must be lightened. In their group 
work, however, seminarians learn to look at others as persons. They 
learn to be less concerned with a sense of accomplishment than with 
promoting growth in love and cooperation. 

Conversion is essentially the development of a new personal rela- 
tionship with God. The priest who wants to make converts must 
prove himself a friend before he can introduce a soul to Christ. He 
must also be able to pass this skill on to lay apostles. 

Many lay apostolic movements limp because they have not 
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grasped this idea. The example that our Lord gives seminarians is 
the practice of personal, loving attention to people for a supernatural 
motive. He addresses these words to the seminarians of today: “A 
new commandment I give unto you, that you love one another as I 
have loved you.” This is not an abstract love of people in general, 
but a love of individual persons, as is evident on every page of the 
Gospels. 

The apostolic group in the seminary helps develop skill in this 
sort of loving. The Gospels are discussed to find out how our Model 
did it. Group members learn to know one another better and thus 
appreciate them as persons. 

And this is carried out into their relations with other seminarians. 
Life becomes person-centered, like that of Christ, rather than work- 
centered. One student put it this way: “I do not think of myself now 
as just learning how to do a priest’s work, but rather of how to be an 
apostle through developing personal relations with others in Christ.” 

Converts everywhere attest the primary importance of this ap- 
proach. Mother Elizabeth, the convert Japanese, who founded the 
Congregation of the Light of the Gospel, told a group of seminarians 
that she was convinced the missioners had “built up a cold wall 
around Christ.” Missioners she met were not preaching the human, 
lovable Christ of the Gospel, but a cold, rationalized, impersonal 
Christ. Dr. John Wu, the famous Chinese convert, said: “The mis- 
sioners in China are making a big mistake. They are trying to convert 
us through our heads and not through our hearts. Preach the love of 
Christ by word and example and you will have us on our knees.” 

If the seminarian’s personality is exclusively formed by textbook 
emphasis on objective morality, with little experience of entering 
into the lives of others, he will often remain unaware of human 
needs. He will preach a sermon on birth control, telling how wrong 
it is and why. But he will not touch on the great social pressures to 
which married people are subjected in this matter. 

The mother who becomes pregnant again soon after the birth of 
a child meets with raised eyebrows at the supermarket and remon- 
strances from her friends. Doctors and nurses frequently express 
open disapproval. One woman said that a great value for her of 
belonging to a Christian Family Movement group was that she no 
longer felt apologetic about her increasing family. The priest’s 
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preaching on love of neighbor produces little fruit in the context of 
today’s world, unless he knows how to enter into the lives of his 
people with a personal demonstration. 

Man is composed of body and soul. He needs to prove himself a 
member of the Mystical Body on both levels. It must be a natural 
part of his daily life as well as of his time of worship. 

The early Christians met in private homes, where social corpo- 
rateness was combined with liturgical worship. The meeting perhaps 
began with the agape meal. Those present discussed the needs of the 
poor and often distributed alms on the spot, as related in Fabiola. 
They also spoke of their apostolic efforts and difficulties. Finally the 
Eucharist was celebrated. 

Today liturgy and life are separated. Smaller parishes would help, 
but they are not the complete answer. The people must get together 
to discuss their problems of Christian living in order that they may 
become more aware of what they are and of their neighbor’s need. 
This will enrich their liturgical prayer. The same is true of seminari- 
ans. They also need social corporateness in small groups to reinforce 
their corporate participation at liturgical worship, through greater 
awareness of one another as persons. 

A good example of how this operates is a very moving Holy Hour, 
described in the English YCW magazine, New Life, for November- 
December, 1953. The Holy Hour was at an international convention 
of YCW miners in Lille, France. It began with a hymn. Then a leader 
said: “Lord, our fellow workers, the young miners, are suffer- 
ing. . . . See how they wear out their bodies, are brutalized, abuse 
their own dignity as men, as sons of God. . . . Lord, listen to their 
complaints, their appeals. . . .” 

Then a miner related an incident of bodily pain in the mines; 
from a second, came one of mental and spiritual suffering; from a 
third, one of selfishness ; from a fourth, a history of responsibilities 
avoided. 

Once more the voice of a leader: “Still, it is not God’s fault if 
things go wrong. It is not God’s fault if men hate each other. . . . 
Man, because of his free will, is the only one responsible. We are the 
victims, and we are at fault.” 

During a short silence, prayer probed the conscience. Then, in the 
unity of our Catholic mother tongue: “Confiteor Deo omnipo- 
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tenti. . . .” Other leaders developed the second and third parts of 
the hour. 

The spiritual formation of the seminarian aims to develop right 
habits in view of the time when he will be on his own. The seminary 
cannot do a complete job if it does not develop in the seminarian 
the apostolic skills of sharing spiritual life with others. As love of 
God is developed by the practice of communion with Him in prayer, 
so love of neighbor is developed by sharing the neighbor’s life. The 
spiritual good the seminarian can do another is due much less to any 
direct correction or exhortation than to showing an interest in him. 

The seminarian can judge how far he enters into another’s life by 
observing conversations. Are they almost always on neutral topics, 
like sports, news or studies, while around the deeper interests of the 
heart, which alone can readily unite them, he throws up a wall with 
a sign, “Do not enter”? His spiritual life lacks vigor and growth be- 
cause he deprives it of the stimulation that comes from sharing. This 
is emphasized well in the parable of the servant who hid his na in 
a napkin. 

The more we discuss a thing the more it is in our thoughts, and 
the more we tend to share it with others. This stimulated mental 
activity, in turn, has a strong tendency to produce action. Where 
apostolic groups take hold in a seminary, one notes that the mission 
of the Church, apostolic methods and spiritual matters become fre- 
quent topics of conversation among the students. 

An example of how this works is the social worker who formed 
a group of mothers of maladjusted children to discuss their prob- 
lems. One of them expressed the result: “The more we talk about 
it the more I think about it. The more I think about it the more I 
talk about it with my husband. The more we talk about it the better 
we understand how to handle our boy.” 

Our Lord conducted the first seminary. He could have had a 
hundred apostles, but chose only twelve — apparently because He 
considered that the ideal number for training as leaders. This group 
became as one, developed a special group morale and effectiveness, 
though the Gospels bear witness how difficult it was. Judas never 
really gave himself to the group; he remained a “lone wolf.” The 
group of apostles had power of its own — even on the human level 
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— far greater than the sum of the powers of its members, as steel is 
stronger than sand. Each one shared in this power. That is true of a 
good group today. 

Michonneau points out, in Revolution in a City Parish, that this 
principle is valid in work, study, spiritual life, the apostolate and in 
all human activities. It is as the Boy Scout Manual says, “If you 
give me a dollar and I give you a dollar, each one still has a dollar; 
but if you give me an idea and I give you an idea, we’ve each got 
two ideas.” In the group this sharing is multiplied. 

How many members should a seminary group contain for best 
results? If there are too many members in a group, the individual 
tends to become an anonymous unit. St. Benedict prescribed groups 
of ten in Chapter XXI of his Rule: “Should the community be large, 
let there be chosen from it certain brethren of good repute and holy 
life, and appointed decani” (i.e., heads of tens). The cenobites of 
Egypt were also arranged in groups of ten. In the seminary, six has 
been found a good number because of a shorter time for meeting, 
in order that all may participate in discussion. 

Our seminaries keep growing. The group method offers a solution 
by providing smaller, intermediate areas of association within which 
the individual can identify himself more personally with the larger 
values and purposes of the seminary. The experience gained in the 
group also contributes to a more dynamic formation of the sem- 
inarian. St. Thomas observes that self-activity is the fundamental 
principle of all development. 

Seminarians who participate in apostolic groups find that working 
together helps give them a more intimate and personal appreciation 
of their rule and their studies. Their attitude towards duties is trans- 
formed and vitalized by personal interest, stemming from group 
discussion and action. The apostolic concern of the group helps to 
personalize every aspect of seminary life by relating it to human 
values and human dignity. 

This is the shot in the arm that their abstract studies need. They 
see the seminary, not as an impersonal institution, but as a group 
of men working together for the same purpose. They identify the 
purposes of the group which are so personal to them with the larger 
purpose of the seminary. 
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The seminarian has the same need for community that other 
people have. He satisfies it in the small social unit in which men 
closely cooperate. His relations with other seminarians should not 
be casual and superficial. It is important that he become aware of 
each man he lives with as a person with needs and rights like his 
own. This will add to the richness of his life. Group activity gives 
the morale of seminarians high powered spiritual vitamins. It gives 
them a chance to realize the practical implication of St. Paul’s, “Love 
is the fulfillment of the Law.” 

Group apostolate methods of the Christian Family Movement, 
the Young Christian Workers and the Legion of Mary have suc- 
ceeded because they bring into focus the many things the members 
have in common. They carry the corporateness of the liturgy out 
into life. 

What these movements have in common is the group life and 
action that gives individual members a precious feeling that they are 
valuable. Their group meetings hold the place that the community 
does in the life of the religious, to give them moral support and a 
sense of belonging. The success of the communists is due largely to 
their making men feel accepted and giving them work to do as valued 
members of a team. 

Our Lord did not devote Himself to the negative technique of 
attacking error and evils. He gathered around Him a group of people 
with whom He lived a new kind of life in the midst of society, the 
life of mutual love and concern for others. People were transformed 
by coming into contact with this group; they wanted to join it in 
order to share its love. 

Wherever Christians have fully applied this method they have 
transformed society. Where they have neglected it they have failed. 

The seminarian looks forward to the day when he will be a 
founder of the Church in his place and time; he will succeed only if 
he uses the methods of Christ. Knowledge of these methods will not, 
however, come to him instinctively ; he must learn them by practice. 

Apostolic groups give seminarians training as future chaplains of 
the lay apostolate and as spiritual directors to guide the laity to 
sanctity. They develop skills in showing supernatural concern for 
the needs of others. They bring love down out of the abstract realm 
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of thought into the concrete area of action. They help seminarians 
integrate their studies and orient them towards the apostolic mission 
of the Church. They make the seminarian’s spiritual life less a ques- 
tion of God and myself, and more a question of God, my neighbor 
and me. Apostolic groups are methods of formation used by Christ, 
the Divine Expert on the subject of making the Church grow in love. 

These groups in no way interfere with the seminary curriculum. 
At Maryknoll they are voluntary activities, designed to help reduce 
theological and spiritual principles to practice by developing appro- 
priate skills and attitudes. They emphasize working with others, not 
on them; self-development, not reformation of others. They do not 
promote particular friendships, as some might fear, because their 
emphasis is on being out-going, on universal love. 

The Jocist-type groups grew in two years from three to ten. There 
are also three praesidia of the Legion of Mary and one group work- 
ing on the rural apostolate. All told, they include more than one-half 
the student body. 

The meetings follow a definite program. The Jocist-type ones, for 
example, begin with a discussion on some passage of the Gospel and 
its apostolic lesson for seminarians. Reports on action follow. These 
actions are always positive: showing an interest in others, helpful- 
ness and other ways of developing community. They are never 
negative, criticising or reforming. Then follows a study of back- 
ground materials, the principles and methods of showing a Christ- 
like concern for others — at present based on Michonneau’s Revo- 
lution in a City Parish. There is a brief social inquiry, how their 
lives conform here and now to the apostolic ideal brought out in the 
discussions. Finally they agree on action aimed at developing the 
appropriate skills and attitudes. 

The following are some typical resolutions for action: To coun- 
teract formalism in personal relations, avoid kidding someone we 
often do. Spend a “free” night just being approachable. Be on the 
lookout for another’s need, e.g., help with study. Ask for a criticism 
of something we have done, e.g., sermon, answer in class. In argu- 
ment or discussion keep in mind good personal relations as more 
important than my opinion. When with others during the week, do 
what the other fellow prefers; talk about things that interest him 
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rather than myself. When a person excels in a particular field, he 
tends to become exclusive: if in sports to recreate with the best 
athletes, if intellectually with the brighter fellows ; we should humble 
ourselves by mixing with all. Make a special effort to keep silence 
rules more exactly, for the good of all. 


Bernard F. Meyer, M.M. 


TIMELY TRACT 


MYSTERY OR MYSTIFICATION 


HOSE of 
us who work in the liturgical movement — especially those who 
advocate the use of our own tongue to a greater or lesser degree — 
are frequently met by the objection that what we are doing will have 
an evil result in destroying the sense of reverence, of mystery, which 
is so important an element in religion. 

The same objection, quite illogically, is not brought against books, 
articles or sermons which explain the liturgy; nor is objection made 
to missals which contain translations of the “mysterious” words. 
Our objectors object only when we do anything to make public 
worship more explanatory of itself. 

What is that we do? And why do we do it? In Mediator Dei 
(n. 105) the Pope says that. “those are to be praised who strive to 
make the liturgy a sacred action in which, externally also, all those 
who are present really take a part.” This is our proximate objective: 
active external participation. Our ultimate objective is, of course, 
active internal participation, that is, movements of the minds and 
wills of “all those who are present.” We pursue our proximate 
objective because we hold that it is sound pedagogy; the external 
actions specify, stimulate and engender the precise internal partici- 
pation which the words and actions of the liturgical texts embody. 
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But — and this is true especially of low Mass —the rubrics of 
1570 still in force are such as to keep the Mass as it was at that 
date; and at that date the liturgy had crystallized into a form from 
which almost every trace of active external participation by the 
laity had disappeared! Which means that “practical liturgists” are 
striving for an objective which the rubrics of four centuries ago did 
much to render impossible. Our task, then, is exceedingly difficult. 
We are trying to insert active participation into a liturgy that makes 
unfortunately little provision to include it. 

There is no true solution to our problem without liturgical re- 
form ; and that is why we plead for it. While rubrics are as they are, 
we must observe them. And we do. But there is no reason why we 
should not argue against them; so we do. This argument between 
ourselves and those who object to change because they have not 
seen the need for it, will be settled by Authority. The events at 
Maria Laach, St. Odile, and most of all at Lugano give us high hopes 
that the argument, in many points, is going to be settled in our favor. 
For the Holy Father has power to make changes in the liturgy; and 
the encouraging attention which the Holy See is giving to the recom- 
mendations of the international liturgical study weeks makes it 
likely that at least some of them will be adopted; and thus our task 
will be made much easier. 

Meanwhile, until liturgical reforms are granted, we have to work 
in ways not contrary to existing rubrics. Fortunately there is no 
rubric which forbids all the faithful to make the Latin responses at 
Mass, and to join with the priest in those parts which are properly 
their own. Likewise there is no rubric which rules out Mass cele- 
brated versus populum. In fact there is even provision for it; so it is 
becoming increasingly common wherever bishops permit it. The 
practice of consecrating at Mass hosts which are to be distributed 
as a sharing in that Mass is also in the increase. Hence, without any 
liturgical reforms we have been able to do something to “bring 
alive” even the liturgy as it is now. , 

But further steps in vivification seem blocked within the liturgy 
itself. The only possibilities lie outside —or, to be more precise, 
alongside — the liturgy itself; which means paraliturgy. Seeing that 
the reading of the epistle and gospel by the priest fails of its intrinsic 
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instructional purpose because these readings are in Latin, the obvi- 
ous thing would be to have him read them in English. But we may 
not do that at present. So we get a lector to do the useful and effective 
job of reading God’s word, while the priest continues the “ineffec- 
tual” observance of the rubrics. 

Similarly, we could wish that the introit could achieve its intrinsic 
purpose of putting into the minds of the worshipping community 
thoughts appropriate to the feast or season. But it can do so only 
very partially because of its present form and language. Wherefore 
we resort to a kind of “pre-introit” — the singing of a vernacular 
hymn before Mass begins; or we use a lector or a speaking choir. 
All this is paraliturgy, not liturgy. 

It will never be possible for these parts of the liturgy itself to 
fulfill properly their raison d’étre till they are in the vernacular. The 
missal does not solve the problem ; for if people read translations of 
these parts it is still not the liturgy which produces the desired 
effect; it is their personal reading. People reading silently from 
books have no external active participation in liturgy, even if they 
happen to be reading to the accompaniment of “noises off.” For 
what they are doing is not liturgy; it is the “noises off” (voices of 
singing choir or reading priest) which are the liturgy. And it is not 
these which are producing the desired effects in the people’s minds. 
These thoughts could be produced equally well — perhaps better — 
if there were no “noises off” to distract them from reading, and no 
“need to keep up” to harass them into feverish haste. 

Missals, then, do not solve the real problem at all. Only liturgical 
reform can do this perfectly. But paraliturgies can do it imperfectly ; 
that is why we use them. At present we can but do in a clumsy way 
that which we hope will later be done in an easy way, through litur- 
gical reforms. 

Because we resort to such practices, we are accused of under- 
mining or even destroying the “sense of mystery” which is intrinsic 
to religion. That we are destroyjng something is certain ; but I main- 
tain that it is something which ought to be destroyed, and which our 
critics are confusing with mystery. We are destroying mystification. 

We are destroying that which is exemplified by a story in the life 
of St. Francis de Sales. The holy bishop had sat through an extreme- 
ly learned sermon, and afterwards asked one of the congregation 
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whether he had understood it. “Not a word of it, my Lord! But I 
was happy not to understand, for it gave me such a high idea of the 
mysteries of our holy religion!” 

What we deny is that such an idea “of the mysteries of religion” is 
good. It is no true “sense of mystery” at all, but a “sense of mystifi- 
cation.” The latter is based on ignorance, the former on knowledge. 
A true mystery is surely a truth which the mind apprehends on 
God’s authority ; and a true “sense of mystery” is a humble realiza- 
tion that the mind cannot comprehend this truth, for it is beyond 
human comprehension. The more we understand precisely what the 
mystery is, the more vividly we realize its transcendence; and it is 
this realization of its transcendence which causes in us reverential 
awe, or “the sense of mystery.” True sense of mystery is not based 
on ignorance, but on knowledge. 

The awe which is based on ignorance is quite different. An 
African savage confronted for the first time with a wireless set is 
filled with awe. He treats the wonder-box with the utmost reverence. 
He is utterly mystified. He would not dare touch it. But such 
reverence is not genuine; it is based on ignorance and fear. 

Suppose our savage is a highly intelligent young man, is sent to a 
European school and then to a university where he studies physics 
and specializes in electronics. Now his mystification has been dis- 
pelled; not only would he be unafraid in touching the wonder-box; 
he would even take it to pieces and do things to its inside if it were 
not working properly. 

Does this mean that his reverence has been destroyed? On the 
contrary. He is now capable of a true reverence directed to its 
proper object. And the proper object is not the wireless set itself, but 
the brilliant minds of the physicists who designed such a marvelous 
contrivance. If he were a Christian, he would grow in reverence for 
God whose infinite wisdom and power put such astounding forces 
in nature and created such brilliant intelligences in men to discover 
and apply them. 

Our savage, then, would have progressed from a state of ignorant 
mystification to the surely more admirable state of knowledge result- 
ing in genuine reverence, awe, or “sense of mystery.” This progress 
is what we desire for “the ignorant faithful.” 

Our critics say that “the simple faithful” (which is their name 
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for them) derive a sense of mystery from the fact that the Mass is 
in Latin which they do not understand; the priest, with his back 
to them, does secret things which they may not see; they know that 
“something holy is going on,” and feel impelled to bow down in 
reverence before it. 

But if we explain things to the people, make them familiar with 
the meaning of the words, actions, ceremonies, and sacred objects, 
then (it is argued) “familiarity will breed contempt.” The people 
will lose their sense of mystery and will bow in reverence no longer. 
Thus we should not have the Mass (or even parts of it) in the 
people’s tongue, for this will empty it of mystery. We should not 
celebrate facing the people, for this will diminish their awe of it. 
We should not let them do such things as placing their own hosts 
in a ciborium to be carried up at the offertory, for this will destroy 
their reverence for sacred things. 

An instance of this view came to light in a conversation I had with 
a priest recently. He said, “If, when filling a ciborium in the sacristy, 
I should happen to drop a host on the floor, I would without hesita- 
tion pick it up and throw it away, or perhaps eat it. But I would not 
let a school child see me do that, for it would scandalize him.” 

I replied that if a child were scandalized, this would but show 
that he had a false conscience. It would show that he was in some 
way confusing that host with the Blessed Sacrament — a confusion 
which ought not to exist in his mind. That host is bread, and nothing 
but bread; it is not even holy bread, for as yet it has not been blessed. 
It was indeed destined to become the Blessed Sacrament; but so is 
the wine that is in the bottle. If the sacristan spills a drop of the wine 
when filling the cruet before Mass, the child is not scandalized. Then 
why should he be scandalized if a priest spills a host when filling 
the ciborium ? 

Reverence of that kind is false reverence; it is not based on the 
truth. It is better that, through the accident of dropping a host, there 
should be clarified in the child’s mind the truth that this is not the 
Blessed Sacrament —a truth which, if he is shocked, he does not 
seem to have grasped. And if he has not grasped that, he is by so 
much the less capable of grasping what precisely is the mystery of 
transubstantiation. 

The “mystery-argument,” if followed up logically, leads to mani- 
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fest absurdities. It would follow that we priests have suffered a 
great wrong at the hands of our bishops. We have been taught Latin 
that we may understand the words of the Mass. We have been 
taught to handle not merely unconsecrated hosts, but consecrated 
chalices, nay, the very Blessed Sacrament Itself. We have been 
taught theology, precisely that we may understand as much of the 
sacred mysteries as is possible to our limited minds. 

In teaching us all these things our bishops (if our critics argue 
truly) have diminished our reverence and awe; they have under- 
mined and destroyed that “sense of mystery” which is vital in reli- 
gion. We are spiritually much poorer than the “simple faithful” who, 
by not understanding Latin and by being kept at a distance from 
sacred things, are so powerfully moved to reverence. “Quod,” as 
Euclid once sapiently remarked, “est absurdum.” 

Surely the very opposite is true. The fact that I understand what 
I am saying at Mass enables me to grasp more vividly what a won- 
derful thing I am doing. The fact that I know some theology in- 
creases my sense of awe. St. Thomas Aquinas had a much deeper 
sense of mystery than I have; and one of the reasons was that he 
knew far more Latin and far more theology than I do. 

The true conclusion, then, is that I (and also the “simple faith- 
ful”) will be helped to attain a genuine sense of mystery by increased 
knowledge. 

That such a sense of mystery, of reverence and awe, is vital to 
true religion, needs no special urging. And the Church has amply 
provided for it — without recourse to mystification. Her detailed 
legislation about the sanctuary and altar, the rubrics governing bows 
and genuflections, etc., etc., all these are so many “visible signs of 
religion and devotion, to stimulate the minds of the faithful to con- 
template the sublime realities that lie hidden within the Sacrifice” 
(Mediator Dei, n. 101, quoting the Council of Trent). Cardinal 
Suhard, in his Meaning of God, has moreover eloquently reminded 
us that our advance in charity must of necessity be accompanied 
by a humble and ever deeper filial fear. 

But this filial fear, or awe, will be communicated to the faithful 
more surely when they can see and hear their priest, with reverent 
and unhurried gravity, celebrating the Eucharist — about which 
they have been diligently instructed and in which they actively par- 
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ticipate — than by keeping them at a distance, physically and men- 
tally: as “outsiders.” What is preserved by ignorance is not mystery 
but mystification ; what is fostered by knowledge is not irreverence 
but genuine awe and mystery. 

“We urgently exhort you, Venerable Brethren, . . . to promote 
schemes for giving the people a deeper understanding of the liturgy, 
in order that they may be encouraged to take their part in the sacred 
rites with truly Christian dispositions” (Mediator Dei, n. 186). 
Truly Christian dispositions imply deep reverence. No amount of 
instruction, no liturgical reforms, no effective paraliturgies will ever 
rob the faithful of a true sense of mystery; what they will destroy is 
but a false sense of mystery — in fact, mystification. By removing 
mystification as to what precisely is involved in the sacred mysteries, 
the true sense of mystery will be deepened. “Quod,” as Euclid is 


also supposed to have said, “erat demonstrandum.” 
C. W. A. 


THE APOSTOLATE 


LUGANO AND HOLY WEEK! 


O BEGIN my ob- 
servations on the pastoral problems of Maundy Thursday, I would like 
to give you an idea of a typical celebration of this great day in a small 
town parish which has experienced some influence of the liturgical 
movement over the past ten years. I am alone in this parish of about 400 


*In our February (and July) issues we printed the talks of more general 
scope that were given at the third international liturgical study meeting held 
at Lugano last September. But serious discussion was also devoted to extend- 
ing the principles of the Easter Vigil reform to the rest of Holy Week. Most 
of the speakers on the subject treated of their assigned topic from the histori- 
cal-theological approach: from the origins and history of the feasts deducing 
which are the more essential elements and which are accidental and perhaps 
less important additions. Their arguments are summarized in our Briefs of 
this issue. Fr. Reinhold’s talk limited itself primarily to pastoral aspects; its 
original title was: “Pastoral Problems of Maundy Thursday.” — Ep. 
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Catholic families which are scattered over one town of 5000, another 
of 3000, a third of 1000, a fourth of 1100, and a fifth of 800 inhabitants, 
all about 8 miles apart and with farms in between. Since practically all 
families have at least one car, they converge on the center, St. Joseph’s 
Church, which is also the geographical center. 

Maundy Thursday is by parish tradition First Communion day. Be- 
cause the men who form our schola and the lady who plays the organ 
have to work, we had to drop the sung Mass. We substituted a dialog 
Mass, which also makes it easier for the children to follow the prayers, 
at least vocally. The Mass starts at 8 o’clock; by 9:15 the Blessed Sacra- 
ment is in its repository in our Lady Chapel and the denudation of the 
main altar is near completion. 

During the day the parish organizations, more or less faithfully, send 
representatives for an hour’s adoration each, which consists of rosaries, 
litanies, hymns and a Holy Hour text provided by St. John’s Abbey in 
Collegeville, Minnesota. During the young people’s adoration we read 
St. John’s Gospel, starting with Chapter 13. At 8 p. m. we have a 
shortened version of Tenebrae, with lamentations sung in Latin, while 
the rest is in English. 

Since we have no parochial school we worked out a system by which 
the first communicants receive between their father and mother, or if 
this does not seem feasible, the godparents or others take the parents’ 
place. Since some parents have to work or are absent for other reasons, 
there are, so far as I know, no incidents which would cast aspersions 
upon parents who for reasons of Church discipline are unable to receive 
the sacraments. But many parents who are otherwise lax are brought 
back to the sacraments by the realization of their responsibilities. 

The church seats about 450 people, and I estimate that about 400 
people are present, mostly relatives and friends of the first communi- 
cants. About 350 of them receive holy Communion. 

In spite of the warning given to wait until the disrobing of the altar is 
over, about one third to one half of the people start to leave and have to 
be stopped by a renewed invitation from the altar steps. 

The attendance at the hours of adoration is at most 20 to 30. In the 
evening about 200 people are present and take part in the recitation of 
Tenebrae. No one leaves until the darkening and the last Miserere are 
over. So much for my own parish. 

I have seen large churches with vastly better and also vastly worse 
attendance. I have seen churches where the liturgy was carried out to 
perfection and the attendance was poor, and others where the clergy 
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offered but an abbreviated low Mass but hundreds of faithful crowded 
the Communion rail. And, of course, I have seen the opposite of both. 

After sketching an outline of facts, it is fitting to thumbprint at least 
vaguely some observations, coming from a pastor’s heart. 

Holy Thursday is itself a day as rich as any in content of religious 
sentiment and dogmatic significance. It is the one day of the year which 
can boast that our divine Savior performed and created liturgy. It is the 
eve of the greatest event in history and eternity. And, as far as the liturgy 
of the Church is concerned, it is endowed with great, dramatic, and 
meaningful celebrations, some of them still practiced, some of them 
restricted, some of them obsolete. 

Since Fr. Herman Schmidt, S.J., has dealt so masterfully with the 
history of this great liturgical day, I wish to enumerate briefly what we 
still have on the books. 

1) There is the moving reconciliation of penitents, as an opposite 
event of Ash Wednesday. 

2) There is the consecration of the sacred oils at the bishop’s Mass 
in our cathedrals. 

3) There is the Mandatum or washing of the feet. 

4) There is the center of all this, the Mass, with the singular features 
of the clergy Communion, the reposition of the sacred Species for the 
Mass of the Presanctified, and the denudation of the altar. 

5) And finally, there are the anticipated Tenebrae of Good Friday in 
the evening. 

The table spread before our eyes is therefore richer than any day’s of 
the Church year. But the reconciliation of the penitents is a dead letter, 
the consecration of the oils is restricted to the cathedral and rarely 
savored fully by the assisting clergy, the washing of the feet is forgotten 
in nine out of ten places, or in the United States everywhere outside of 
monasteries. Tenebrae are held only in a few parishes and have become 
one of those occasions where the parishioners languish in silence be- 
tween the musical offerings of the lamentations, the “Christus factus 
est” and the half-understood and mysterious happenings at the end. 

The Mass itself creates wonderment, because even after reflection few 
see the significance of priests hurrying out of confessionals, sacristy 
doors and entrances, seizing a stole on the way and scurrying up to the 
altar for Communion — then to disperse again to pray silently or to do 
their priestly assignments. The wonderment grows, especially in places 
where the repository is called the “sepulchre,” when the priest takes the 
Blessed Sacrament to a side chapel, which, together with the despoiling 
of the altar, is written off as the “ancients’ way of mourning.” You even 
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hear it explained as Christ’s exodus to Gethsemani — at nine o’clock in 
the morning! 

The enormous number of holy Communions on this day in the United 
States — in some places more than on Christmas and Easter even if 
perhaps a hurried low Mass is all that is offered — is indeed a sign that 
our faithful still regard this day as the eucharistic day par excellence of 
the year. 

There is then on the one hand a great capital of faith and love stored 
up behind a heap of debris: half forgotten traditions, some misunder- 
stood, some faithfully kept without knowledge of their significance. 
There is also the great powerhouse with turbines ready: the whole 
equipment of our liturgical books, lying idle, while the water spills over 
in self-made runnels and channels which may in the long run undermine 
and destroy both dam and powerhouse. 

If the debris were cleared away, the living waters would again be 
channelled on the powerhouse of the liturgy and the current of divine 
life could again find vigorous and powerful employment in the Church 
as such, not only in isolated and monadic souls. 

There are several considerations to be made before I progress further. 
There is the large city parish, over-sized, with a church building that 
can at any time but hold a fraction of the parishioners — the re-organi- 
zaton in such a place can hardly begin with the liturgy. It should begin 
with a division of the parish into new parishes of man-size scale. I can 
only deal with normal parishes, and mammoth parishes should have 
ceased to exist with the last glacial period which took care of mammoths. 

There is the problem of national differences in temperament: the 
Latin acts well and is at ease on any stage, but the Anglo-Saxon is bash- 
ful and ill at ease when the eyes of his peers rest on him. Room should 
therefore be left for the Neapolitan to be expansive, while the American 
should not be asked to make “a fool of himself.” A Frenchman will see 
a comic situation, where a German is in dead earnest. The appointment 
of our gentle and blessed Mother to be captain general of the army, 
including conferment of military insignia and pay, would be most shock- 
ing to a Scandinavian Catholic. The simple Mediterranean gesture of 
kissing a sacred object causes rumblings in the puritanical soul of an 
American who suspects a superstition which is completely absent. 

Extroverts and introverts, happy children of sun-bathed climes and 
brooding sons of foggy shores, must feel equally at home, and therefore 
the words “si mos loci permittit — if the custom of the place allows 
it” — should more than hitherto be added to the red print of our sacred 
rites. 
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The sacred history of the day as related in Scripture is easily under- 
stood by citizens of the twentieth century. Therefore it should be no 
problem to preserve and restore what the Gospels report: a Mass that 
is more than usual modeled on the Last Supper, the washing of the feet, 
the final discourses of our Lord, and the agony in Gethsemani. I could 
very well imagine that in my parish the people would assemble after the 
work is done to participate in the Washing of the Feet, which could be 
substituted for the Mass of the Catechumens, though it would invert the 
historical sequence. Our missal contains simple and impressive rubrics 
which could easily be adapted to modern conditions. 

May I be permitted to make two observations, one, concerning whose 
feet are to be washed, and another, whether we could not open the rite 
with something embodying the gist of the “reconciliation of penitents,” 
duly shortened and simplified. 

Christ washed the feet of those who were His closest associates, the 
prince and the other eleven apostles. Altar boys are the easiest way out. 
The poor are the most beloved of our Lord. Therefore it would be most 
proper to use them for this moving sacramental of love. But this is the 
age of Catholic Action and of lay apostles. Should the bishop (and the 
priest) not wash the feet of those whom he has chosen to bring the 
Gospel to the world? Should he not reward the men, even a handful of 
them, who by their labors have a great and sacred share in the tilling of 
God’s vineyard? I would advocate, if asked, that the Mandatum be 
closely linked to the “Last Supper” Mass and nothing repetitious be 
tolerated. 

The reconciliation of the penitents, in the Dessain 1895 edition of the 
Roman Pontifical, takes fourteen pages. But its core — the lighting of 
the candles, the leading into church and the words of absolution — could 
easily be pruned of excrescences and decorative elements so that it 
would take no more time than now from the prayers at the foot of the 
altar to the gradual inclusively. Whether this should be quasi-sacra- 
mental, like a “general absolution” as practiced in religious houses, or 
whether all who made their confession should have their individual 
absolution renewed on this occasion, is not a pastor’s task to suggest. 
But I venture to say that those who are willing to begin the season of 
penance by receiving of the ashes, would probably rejoice in a solemn 
lifting of the bond imposed. 

However, this suggestion — the salvaging of the essence of the re- 
conciliation of penitents for our age — is, I feel, because of its non- 
biblical and ecclesiastical origin, and because it so clearly stems from a 
conception of Lent that is a thing of the past, not essential to my observa- 
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tions, although I think that it would be moving and great as an introduc- 
tion to the “Last Supper.” 

The next biblical step (although we are moving in reverse, for the 
Mandatum clearly followed, not preceded, the supper), and here again 
I am open to correction, is the “Lord’s Supper.” Would not this day 
suggest that the Canon of the Mass be sung in a tone of the simple 
preface? Or could not the deacon at least read it in the tongue of the 
people, clearly, reverently and slowly, keeping pace with the celebrant 
at the altar? 

Although I know for certain that a large minority of our people love 
the eucharistic procession as such, however detached from further 
significance, and that they dimly sense a laying to rest in the repository, 
and the tremor of the ninth hour of Good Friday in the despoiling of 
the altar — or rather, because I know this, I believe that by maintaining 
them we complicate our problems. A solemn procession in the ordinary 
man’s mind is either festive or funereal. Both moods are impermissible 
on Maundy Thursday. In reality we are “getting the sacred Species out 
of the way” for Good Friday, and we do so with the requisite decorum 
and reverence — that is all. All depends on the Good Friday liturgy and 
its reform. But supposing it remains unchanged. The quiet removal of 
the holy Eucharist and the altar decorations while the reader reads 
John’s immortal farewell address of Christ and His high-priestly prayer, 
seems to me more adequate and quite as impressive as our present rites 
after the Holy Thursday Mass. 

For the shortened Tenebrae, I would suggest the reading of St. 
Matthew’s account of Christ’s passion up to the pronouncement of 
sentence by Pilate, interrupted in fitting places by a selection of our 
present lamentations and responsories, followed by Psalm 21, during 
which the hearse or triangle is extinguished save for one candle, after 
which the church is darkened. I am sure that it would be easier for our 
contemporaries to comprehend such a simple but scriptural watch with 
Christ — easier than to assimilate the typology and complex applica- 
tion of numerous psalms and dimly hinting lessons from the Old Testa- 
ment. The liturgy, the “people’s work,” cannot be performed with 
attention and devotion by a “people” geared to totally different mental 
processes. 

A pastor’s heart should rejoice at seeing the bread thus broken into 
morsels which the little ones can take and which yet furnish ample 
nourishment for the more spiritually adult. This is strictly on the parish 
level, and I am not entering the field of monastic observances. I do feel, 
however, that a great deal of the present estrangement was caused by the 
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transfer of monastic liturgy into parishes. No wonder that the people 
had to dig themselves cisterns that held no living waters. No wonder they 
have become a crowd of mute, and often gaping and bored, spectators. 
A three nocturn service, with nine or twelve psalms plus nine lessons 
and responsories, is a feast for soaring contemplatives, but it is “caviar 
for the people” who cry for bread. 

Thus we would have an evening service for our people, preserving 
most of what we have in practice, adding what is now a dead letter affair 
of rituals gathering dust in libraries, and that amount of variety which in 
its parts is simple and avoids repetition and is yet of a logical progression 
calling for the cock’s crow of Good Friday. 

But a pastor too has a soul, he too is a sheep under a shepherd and he 
has brethren of the same rank. He should not be only a dispenser of the 
sacred Mysteries on the day of Christ’s Agape, he too should receive. 
May I therefore make a strong and sincere plea that we priests have our 
morning Mass together, assisting our bishops in their cathedrals, receiv- 
ing holy Communion from their hands, and doing our part in the con- 
secration of the sacred oils. In my diocese we are 35 priests. Most of 
us can reach the Cathedral in time for the Bishop’s Mass, and return 
to our parishes in time to prepare for our people in the evening. At least 
20 out of 35 could do so. In large cities the Cathedral would be filled 
with priests. Rural deans and archpriests in other places could, as seniors, 
take the Bishop’s place in the priests’ Coena Domini. Matins and Lauds 
could be so shortened as to take the part of the catechumen mass. The 
form and shape of such a priests’ Mass of the Lord’s Supper is not for me 
to propose. It is only in so far a pastor’s problem as he longs for this 
occasion of renewing in himself the spirit of the Last Supper before he 
goes out and ministers to his own particular flock. 

I have spoken not as a scholar, but as a pastor of a modest parish. 
Here is an instance when our faithful, instead of explanations and doc- 
trine offered in dry words, may instinctively grasp again what the apostles 
grasped in their own day and what filled them with zeal, tenderness, 
courage and divine love. “Misereor super turbam — I have compassion 
on the multitude.” Our generation too cries for bread, whole and health- 
ful, not precious stones. Let us bless and break it for them, while they 
sit down; maybe what is left over will fill seven baskets. 

H. A. Reinhold 
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IT CAN BE DONE! 


T St. Patrick’s High School, Sar- 
nia, Ontario, a project for Mary’s Year has been the offering of the holy 
Sacrifice once each week in the auditorium of the school. A few minutes 
are sufficient for the pupils to erect on the stage a collapsible altar and 
prepare it for the morning’s Mass. The student council bought vestments 
and the minimum altar accessories. The household economics classes 
made a few amices, purificators and palls. 

Mass is usually offered with the celebrant facing the students. As the 
pupil enters the auditorium, he picks up a booklet for the dialog Mass 
and, if he intends to communicate, he places an altar bread in the cibori- 
um. A student reads aloud the collect and the other proper parts custom- 
ary for corporate worship. 

At the time of the students’ retreat and frequently during the year, 
there is a sung Mass at which each pupil has his Kyriale and all join in 
choral worship. On special feastdays, e.g., St. Patrick’s, the entire student 
body sings the Mass at one of the parish churches. 

The preparation for choral participation is provided by a class period 
once each week. The student body may prepare together, or the pupils 
may be divided into two or more groups according to parish require- 
ments. These smaller groups or choirs, in charge of Sisters from the 
staff, sing in their respective parish churches at times designated by their 
pastors. Always the music taught is in accord with the liturgy of the 
Church. One of these assignments during the year was for the Easter 
Vigil. 

Concurrently with this group practice, any pastor may come to the 
school to arrange special directives for his own parish group. One of 
the pastors uses this time each week to prepare the pupils from his parish 
for the Sunday Communal Mass. The school thus receives its liturgical 
impetus from the parishes. In turn, the high school pupils are a nucleus 
for the development of the liturgical life of the parish. 

Three priests connected with the school, one Sister, and three pupils 
were among the dozen persons from our city who attended the Liturgical 
Week at Grand Rapids last summer. The investment, as might have 
been expected, proved to be a most helpful one. We recommend a similar 
investment to all who want practical help in liturgical participation. 


* Contributions to this column are invited. A year’s subscription to WoRsHIP 
will be paid, to any address designated, for every item printed. — Ep. 
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A NON-CATHOLIC VIEW 


DOCTORAL thesis has 
just been published by the Chicago University Press which is of more 
than casual interest to WorsHIP readers, since it studies the origins and 
purposes of the liturgical movement from a non-Catholic viewpoint, 
and a good proportion of its references are to the volumes of our period- 
ical.? 

Any irenic-minded Christian will approach the book with sympathy. 
It is a painstaking, though necessarily superficial, survey of a revival 
which the Holy Spirit has breathed into the body of the Church in our 
time. And the fact that it is written by a Lutheran minister encourages 
the hope that walls of schism and heresy, on the one hand, and of human 
pride and self-righteousness, on the other, are not as impenetrable as 
they once seemed. 

The liturgical renaissance, as Professor Koenker indicates, is the 
cornerstone of a mighty twentieth century stirring in the Church of God 
—a stirring whose breadth he has admirably grasped. From a lucid, 
living, developing theology based foursquare on the living tradition of 
the Church to the new emphasis on participation in the liturgy, the redis- 
covery of the Christian community in social thinking and action, the 
revival of sacred art and music — no challenge which Catholicism offers 
to our thoughtful contemporaries is alien to, or uninfluenced by, what 
is called the liturgical movement. 

But the point of difficulty for non-Catholic viewers is the fact that the 
Catholic liturgical movement is entirely within the Church. Its sound 
theological basis insures, above all, a love for the Church, the mystical 
body of the Savior, the ark of redemption, the community of salvation. 
This faith and love is at a deep level and is in no way inconsistent with 
the debate — and even the struggle — which must be waged at any 
time of renewal in the Church’s history against the tendency described 
by the late Cardinal Suhard: “to make yesterday’s forms the ideal of 
the present.” 

To be a Christian is, in a sense, to make a fresh start every day. And 
in the life of the Church, there are countless fresh starts. These begin- 
nings, however, as long as they are orthodox, are not rootless. They live 
by Scripture and Tradition, and by their relationship of love and obedi- 
ence to the apostolic hierarchy which is the true interpreter of both. 


1 The Liturgical Renaissance in the Roman Catholic Church. By Ernest B. 
Koenker. Pp. xi-272. Cloth, $5.00. 
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This is not irrelevant, nor is it protesting too much. For the basic error 
which vitiates so much of this book’s promise and is so unkind to its 
Catholic readers’ hopes is the subtle confusion of revival with revolt. 
Scholarship has always to contend with the difficulty of seeing with 
another’s eyes and experiencing the hopes and dreams and battles in 
another man’s soul. In this case, scholarship has lost — and the hoped- 
for sympathy never quite comes through. 

Perhaps the work should have been prefaced with a plain statement 
of doctrinal difference. Then, with the air cleared, it would have been 
more possible for the author to become engaged in his research and 
study. As things are, unfortunately (and doubtless without any deliberate 
intention or insincerity on his part) he sits as a Lutheran judge upon 
what is as deeply and as orthodox a Catholic phenomenon as the world 
has ever seen. So he writes: “. . . in the totalitarian state which is the 
Church . . .” (p. 69); describes the new orientation in offering the 
eucharistic Sacrifice: “. . . when a completely superstitious view of 
the Eucharist had developed . . .” (p. 101); speaks of agitation for 
the vernacular as “an issue, long identified along with reading the Bible 
as a ‘characteristic of all heresies’” (p. 138, italics added) ; and so on. 

The truth of the matter is simply that the attractive thing about here- 
tics, as Chesterton used to say, is never the heresy, the proud revolt, the 
stubborn refusal to accept a judgment which the Catholic believes is the 
duty of a papacy and a hierarchy with apostolic authority. The attrac- 
tive thing is rather the coming again into the light of an obscured truth, 
which has nothing at all to do fundamentally with schism or heresy. 
When this happens with scholarship and zeal and enthusiasm that are 
humble and full of love for the Church (as in the liturgical renaissance), 
we have a new blossoming of ageless Catholic life, a new springtime in 
the Church. 

Such a springtime serves that rapprochement in which Professor 
Koenker is so interested, not by protestantizing the Church, nor by 
despairing of its human flaws and temporal commitments, but by a 
clarification of essentials and non-essentials. So that the Catholic Church, 
founded upon the Rock, stands out again in all brilliance and honesty, 
unencumbered by any customs or abuses which a Spirit-guided authentic 
Tradition repels. 

Any Catholic must be happy that the Christian essentials of Church 
and Sacrament are becoming a serious study for our separated brothers. 
But the promise will be fulfilled only when a theological mentality suc- 
ceeds what seems here to be a doctrinaire approach. 
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LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Authors: — Rev Al- 
bert Schlitzer, C.S.C., author of Redemptive Incarnation, one of the 
University of Notre Dame series of textbooks of theology for the lay- 
man, is an associate professor in the General Program at that Uni- 
versity. — Captain William Martin (retired) lives in Annapolis, Md. 
He is at present engaged in writing a life of Herimannus Contractus. 
— Rev. Bernard F. Meyer, M.M., author of The Mystical Body in 
Action, has been working with Catholic Action groups at Maryknoll 
for some years. — Rev. H. A. Reinhold, our associate editor on leave 
as Timely Tracter, is pastor at Sunnyside, Wash. 


Word has been received that the Sacred Congregation of Rites has 
given a favorable response to the request of the American Bishops for 
the very much wider use of English in the administration of some of the 
sacraments and of many sacramentals. It is hoped that the promulgation 
of this “Appendix to the Ritual” will take place some time this fall. 


An important step in the history of the American liturgical movement 
will thereby have been made. But it must obviously be looked upon as 
the opening of a path, rather than as a terminus. Much as in the biblical 
movement, the campaign to have the faithful own a bible can be no 
more than a first goal. However useful the private reading of the Scrip- 
tures, and however important its public reading in church, the word of 
God must, according to Christ’s solemn commission, be explained and 
exploited for the faithful by those ordained as ministers of the Word. So 
too with the sacramental texts. They were added by the Church in the 
course of time precisely in order to expand and explain the essential 
core of the sacraments. But language and customs changed, so that now 
we are faced with the need of explaining the “explanation.” They were 
meant to illustrate, but now in some rites they could seem almost to 
obscure. 

The same situation obtains, of course, in the case of the Mass. To 
put a missal into the hands of the faithful is only a first step. Teaching 
our people to realize the Mass in their lives, in worship and virtue, con- 
stitutes our real program. The English Ritual is the complement of the 
English missal. While it demands our humble and heartfelt gratitude to 
our Bishops and to the Holy See, it is at the same time a sacred challenge 
to our priestly zeal. 
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One of the encouraging results of the widespread use of the missal has 
been a multiplication of books on the Mass. A similar result may now 
be looked for, we trust, in regard to the sacraments. Surely it is a com- 
mentary on our times that among the hundreds of books on the spiritual 
life pouring from presses, there was, until two years ago, not a single 
satisfactory treatise in English on the sacraments, which are the founda- 
tion and sources of our life in Christ. There still is none on the sacra- 
mentals. And volumes on the ascetical life could become “standard” 
which make no more than passing reference to either. The welcome 
given to Fr. Howell’s Of Sacraments and Sacrifice and to the Fides 
Albums (whose texts were gathered together into Louvel-Putz’s Signs of 
Life) tells its own story; it is proof, if such were needed, that our 
people’s religious instincts are sound: they are hungry for what they 
were told in catechism are the basic things. 

Now a third volume has been added: Christ Acts through Sacra- 
ments, by Fr. A. M. Roquet, O.P. (Liturgical Press: paper, $1.25; 
cloth, $2.00). Perhaps it can best be characterized by saying that it is an 
exemplary instance of “theology for the layman” (by which we do not 
intend to exclude the hope that a similar approach, expanded, may 
eventually find its way into our seminary textbooks on sacramental 
theology). We confidently expect it to rival Fr. Howell’s book. Those 
who have read the latter will find this, not a duplication, but an inspiring 
continuation in their discovery of “Christian acting each day to save us 
(Mediator Dei). 


Shortly after our July copy was sent to the printer, we received a 
follow-up report from the Liturgical Conference pilgrimage to Rome. 
Though late, we hope it will still prove of interest, since it treats of 
aspects of the canonization celebration which our readers, if not the 
general news service, will think not unimportant. 

“The third and last great ceremony of the canonization of St. Pius X 
was the procession which carried the body of the new Saint to St. Mary 
Major. It was a triumphal line of march from the great basilica of St. 
Peter to the basilica of our Blessed Mother. Somehow it symbolized not 
only the great love and respect of St. Pius X for Mary, but also the 
uniting of presentday Catholics, first in obeisance to Christ, and then in 
devotion to His holy Mother. This union of the two had been lived out 
in perfect balance in the life of Pius X, and all of Rome and the many 
pilgrims of the Year of Mary came to say so. . . . The Pro-Secretary 
of State, Monsignor Montini, received the sacred remains and they were 
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laid to rest in the brilliantly lighted basilica of Santa Maria Maggiore. 

“This, however, was not the end, but just the beginning for our group 
of pilgrims. On Monday following the canonization, our great oppor- 
tunity came. Auxiliary Bishop Charles Helmsing, leader of the St. Louis 
pilgrimage, was invited to celebrate solemn pontifical high Mass at the 
papal altar. This meant that our Bishop would be celebrating holy Mass 
as one of the first and immediately above the remains of St. Pius, which 
were exposed in a crystal casket. The evening before, we received the 
notice that it was to be Mass sung congregationally, and we were to be 
the leaders! 

The next morning we had great difficulty getting near the main altar, 
but finally we stood directly by the remains of the newly canonized 
Saint, and Bishop Helmsing began the Mass, facing the people. To say 
we were nervous is putting it mildly, and an added reason was that 
just before Mass started we heard that a famous Viennese choir was to 
sing the propers. Father A. Wilmes, secretary of the Liturgical Confer- 
ence, was our director, and he gave us an assuring nod as we began. The 
singers from Vienna looked relieved after the Kyrie! At the end of the 
Credo, they were actually smiling, because again, as in St. Peter’s on 
Saturday, the people began to follow and join in. Soon the volume of 
sound swelled through the huge church. It was as though St. Pius was 
encouraging us too. 

“We shall never forget the gleam of gold and blue which shone down 
upon us from those ancient mosaics. Nor shall we ever forget the 
meassured rise and fall of the ancient chant on that day. Both had been 
created with the greatest of artistry, to be handmaids of prayer. Both 
were serving their purpose well. I am sure St. Pius X was pleased with 
his beloved flock of faithful, who were joyously keeping faith with his 
paternal desires exprpessed in the Motu Proprio. Perhaps the saints and 
angels, his fellow choristers in heaven, smiled their congratulations to 
the “pastor” on his eager congregation “choir”. 


A local news columnist often runs a caption entitled “Thoughts While 
Shaving,” under which he lists a jumble of stray ideas, usually good 
homespun. We suppose that many others share our experience of get- 
ting some of our best ideas, not always (alas!) relevant to what we 
are doing, while praying Mass or divine office. Perhaps a column of 
“Thoughts While Praying,” restricted of course to what is more edifying, 
could become a diverting monthly feature. At all events, here are some 
recent thoughts. 

The feast and octave of Corpus Christi frequently uses the phrase, 
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“Ex adipe frumenti satiat nos — With the fat of the wheat He has filled 
us.” Good, filling food. Why then do we use hosts of bleached flour from 
which most of the food value has been artificially extracted: so frail 
and brittle that they not infrequently break when placed on a person’s 
tongue, or that, if one’s fingers are even slightly moist, their glossy 
starch exterior adheres to one’s fingers, with consequent danger of the 
Host being dropped on the floor; so paper thin that the recipient must 
hurry to swallow It, lest It dissolve in his mouth and he perhaps be 
deprived of the sacrament and its grace; so small and transparent that 
one is ashamed to lift It on high and say “Behold the Lamb of God.” 
A sign of spiritual nourishment; yet it is revealing to inquire from an 
average audience how many were taught that it is somehow wrong 
to touch the Host with one’s teeth. In Rome the Hosts for the people 
are about twice as large as ours. And recently we were in a parish 
where we were pleasantly surprised to find the Hosts in the ciborium 
of a somewhat larger size than is customary, firm, and with hardly 
any crumb-particles. Later, in the sacristy, we measured these altar 
breads: an inch and a quarter in diameter — only an eighth of an 
inch larger, yet it made an appreciable difference. (Incidentally, these 
breads were gotten, we discovered upon inquiry, from the Benedictine 
Convent of Perpetual Adoration in Kansas City, Mo.) Moreover, for 
our part we admit to a certain irresponsible feeling of disappointment 
when receiving a small Host on Maundy Thursday: It seems so in- 
consequential. Isn’t there, then, a possibility that the tiny, super-thin 
Hosts may make it more difficult for some to have a strong faith in 
the Real Presence? A sign should signify. We aid neither faith nor de- 
votion by diminishing the normal power of signification of sacraments. 

Is there another Sunday in the year which has prayers comparable 
in theological and spiritual content to those of the ninth Sunday after 
Pentecost? The collects “make their petitions accord with Thy will” 
gives us the basic lesson of prayer; the secret is perhaps the most 
famous in the missal because of its “opus nostrae redemptionis ex- 
ercetur”; and the postcommunion, which prays for “cleansing” and 
“unity,” states the two chief graces and goals of the Sacrament. Here 
certainly, as Pope Pius XII tells us in Menti Nostrae, the condensed 
riches of the liturgy must be assimilated through mental prayer. 


The fourth international liturgical study meeting will take place at 
the Abbey of Mont César, Louvain, Belgium, September 12-16. Last 
year’s meeting at Lugano, because of the high dignitaries who at- 
tended and expressed their views, attracted world-wide attention, and 
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was rightly interpreted as a major landmark in the history of the litur- 
gical movement. It had about it something of the character of a “dem- 
onstration.” This year’s congress will again be more quiet and devoted 
exclusively to scholarly papers and discussions. Some forty persons 
have been invited to attend, including the editor of WorsHIP, who will 
also be present at the annual French liturgical week for priests sched- 
uled conveniently for the week previous, at Versailles just outside of 
Paris. He will report on the meetings in an early issue. Fr. Antonelli, 
O.F.M., relator of the historical section of the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites, will again represent that Congregation at the Louvain gathering. 


The hope is widely shared that the Easter Vigil, which this year 
completed the last of its years of “experiment,” will receive its defini- 
tive form for 1955, and will perhaps embody some of the minor re- 
visions proposed at Lugano. It is likewise hoped that the Lugano 
“resolution” for the extension of the Vigil reform to the remainder of 
Holy Week may be acted upon; and as the experience of four years 
of the new Vigil helped substantially in clarifying both its pastoral 
advantages and some of its weaker points, a similar period of trial for 
the other days would seem to have much to recommend it. 


At Lugano, Maundy Thursday, Good Friday, and to a lesser extent 
Palm Sunday, were the object of careful discussion. In this issue we 
print some pastoral considerations relative to Maundy Thursday as 
proposed by Fr. Reinhold. Fr. Herman Schmidt, S.J., professor of 
liturgy at the Gregorian in Rome, had been assigned the task of pre- 
senting the “spirit and history” of the day. 

He recalled that the Paschal Vigil was originally the only feast. In 
the fourth century, the Thursday, Friday and Easter Sunday celebra- 
tions were added in Jerusalem, as ritual reenactments of the historical 
events. He saw a specially close traditional relation between Thursday 
and Friday, both of which center in the “traditio” — which has a triple 
meaning: man’s betrayal, as well as Christ’s loving surrender of Him- 
self in Eucharist and on the Cross. Other elements were added to the 
Thursday “Last Supper” in the course of time: as the last day of Lent, 
it received the rite of reconciliation of penitents; as the last “liturgical” 
day before the Vigil, to it was transferred the consecration of oils in 
order to impose less of a burden on the Vigil itself, etc. The reserva- 
tion of the Eucharist for Communion the next day, formerly a general 
practice before aliturgical days, came to seem a special characteristic 
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of Maundy Thursday because developments made of Good Friday the 
sole aliturgical day of the year. A true, sacramental concelebration of 
the clergy on Maundy Thursday does not seem to have existed before 
the 7th century. 

Fr. Schmidt suggested, for an eventual revision of the Maundy 
Thursday liturgy, above all a restoration of the evening celebration of 
the Last Supper Eucharist, whose important theme should not be ob- 
scured by addition of other elements. The consecration of oils could 
therefore be performed in a morning Mass in cathedrals: but its rite 
might well be simplified by omission of medieval accretions. Concele- 
bration on Maundy Thursday is desirable, he thought, to underscore 
the community character of the Last Supper, and because it was at 
the common observance of the Last Supper that Christ gave to His 
apostles the priestly power. The people’s active sharing should on this 
day be made manifest liturgically as much as possible: especially at 
offertory and Communion. Perhaps the Mandatum, the washing of 
feet, could be substituted for the Fore-Mass. (This suggestion met with 
little enthusiasm.) The reservation and adoration of the Eucharist till 
next day should be kept, as a venerable heritage, and because it has 
become so integrally bound up with our people’s devotion. 

Abbot Bernard Capelle, O.S.B., of Louvain, in treating of Good 
Friday, cited history in favor of an afternoon observance, with Com- 
munion not restricted to the celebrant but to be offered to all. He also 
suggested that the present rites, after the return of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment to the altar and up to the Pater Noster, be revised in order that 
a misleading similarity to the eucharistic Sacrifice be avoided. The 
solemn prayers, for the various great intentions, recited now exclusively 
on this day, were originally part of and are of their very nature proper 
to every Mass; they constitute one of our finest liturgical heritages, 
and hence their restoration in some form would be desirable, particu- 
larly on the great feasts. 

If the Good Friday celebration is to be given the character of a 
non-eucharistic service, with stress rather on the historical rite of the 
adoration of the cross, then, logically, there should be no Communion 
service of the celebrant. If this is too radical a proposal, and the so- 
called Mass of the Presanctified is to be retained, then there is no 
reason why all present should not similarly communicate. Restriction 
of Communion to the celebrant began only in the 13th century; before 
that, all communicated. (Since Lugano, however, Fr. Jungmann, S.J., 
has written in Zeitschrift fuer katholische Theologie, 75, 4, pp. 465-70, 
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that such general Communion of the faithful on Good Friday was a 
medieval development deriving largely from penitential discipline, and 
that the earlier tradition deliberately excluded any eucharistic service 
in order that the deprivation of Communion might heighten the day’s 
experience of sorrow. We can “live with the Church” also by sharing 
her grief, in order then by means of the Eucharist to share all the 
more in her joy in the Resurrection service.) 


The discussions following these papers, and continued in periodicals 
since then, evidence considerable diversity of opinion, even among 
the experts, about the pertinence of certain historical developments for 
the question of presentday reform, especially if the latter is to be gov- 
erned largely by pastoral considerations. That pastoral arguments are 
given full weight by the Sacred Congregation of Rites is clear from the 
directives accompanying the restoration of the Vigil; and Fr. Loew, 
C.SS.R., vice-relator of the SCR in an address given at a priests’ theo- 
logical week held at Linz, Austria, last July said plainly: “The liturgy 
is not created for heroes, but for the general body of the faithful.” 

This talk by Fr. Loew, “On the Liturgical Reform of the Triduum 
Sacrum” (cf. Les Questions Liturgiques et Paroissiales, 1954, 1 pp. 9- 
21), though given as strictly private opinion with no official character, 
does have significance in that it shows a remarkable area of agreement 
with the Holy Week discussions at Lugano. 

He said that, in regard to Maundy Thursday, the “first and most im- 
portant thing will be to restore the solemn Last Supper Mass to the 
evening.” Priests present should take part in it as priests (“ceremonial 
concelebration”); nor should the Confiteor, etc., on this day of unity 
separate the celebrant’s Communion from that of all others. Adoration 
of the Sacrament might well be observed until midnight, until the day 
of commemorating Christ’s passion begins. The Mass of consecration 
of oils ought to take place in cathedrals in the morning. 

On Good Friday, in the solemn supplications, a pause for silent 
prayer should follow the Oremus (as in the new Vigil), and a prayer for 
the country’s rulers should be substituted for the former prayer for the 
Emperor. In the prayer for the Jews, increduli and incredulitas ought 
to replace perfidi and perfidia: “If one prays for the Jews, one should 
not begin by insulting them.” The Mass of the Presanctified ought not to 
have rites and prayers suitable only for the Sacrifice (e.g., “Orate, fratres 

. ut meum ac vestrum sacrificium”). All should share the priest’s 
privilege of communicating. The proper time for the service is in the 
afternoon. 
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He insisted above all that a mere revision of the liturgy will accom- 
plish little unless accompanied by careful and continued instruction. 
“If the Church has begun the reform with that of Holy Saturday, one 
of the most important days of the year, the success of her work in ex- 
tending this reform to Thursday and Friday will depend not on the 
people but on the clergy.” 


COMMUNICATIONS 


HOW IT WAS DONE 

To the Editor: — We had a high Mass in the Church of Our Lady, 
Refuge of Sinners, at Doylesburg, Pennsylvania. It was rather unusual 
in several ways. It was an evening Mass; it was sung by the people in 
the pews; it was the first time a high Mass had been sung there for many 
a year. 

The occasion was one of the pilgrimages held by the people of St. 
Patrick’s Church in Carlisle, Pennsylvania, on the first Saturdays of 
Mary’s Year. The first Saturday of July took us to Doylesburg. It is an 
old church. Where once the farmers from all around that valley came 
to fill the church on Sundays and holy days, today all the parishioners 
together do not count more than forty souls. But a priest goes there 
every Sunday to celebrate Mass for the people, because they are twenty- 
six miles from the next church. 

One of the priests who went with the pilgrimage sang the proper of 
the Mass; but the people sang the Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, Sanctus and 
Agnus Dei. And they sang them with feeling and well. They had brought 
their books with them, and their organist, and they sang without thought 
that they were doing anything exceptional. They were doing what they 
do as a usual thing at St. Patrick’s; they were singing the high Mass from 
the pews. 

We have had the Mass sung by the people at St. Patrick’s since 1942. 
Before that year we were never certain whether we could have a high 
Mass on Sunday. Two or three men were the choir. Sometimes only 
two arrived, once in a while no one had showed up when time for high 
Mass came around. It meant either doing without high Mass or making 
some provision for the people to sing the Mass. This proved less difficult 
than anticipated. 

The pastor (myself) does not know how to teach singing; in fact 
there have been assistant priests who have frankly told him that he 
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does not sing with anything except power. And the pastor realized this, 
and invited Mr. Bernard Wert, the organist at St. Patrick’s Cathedral in 
Harrisburg, to come every Tuesday evening during Lent to instruct the 
people in congregational singing. 

Some fifty people came to the first practice. That first week it was the 
Kyrie. We had made copies of it on a duplicator. Mr. Wert had the 
people first pronounce the words, then he told them what they meant, 
then he had them sing them. And they enjoyed it all. 

The next Sunday at both Masses, the pastor boldly stood in the pulpit 
and tried to imitate Mr. Wert. First he had the people pronounce the 
words, then he gave their meaning, then had the people who were at 
the practice session sing the words; and finally all together sang the 
Kyrie. They sang it again, all of them, and they were surprised how 
well they could do it. In ten minutes that was over, and low Mass 
started. At the time when the Kyrie is sung at high Mass, the people 
sang the Kyrie. It went very well. 

The next Tuesday evening Mr. Wert took up the Sanctus and Bene- 
dictus. On the Sunday following the pastor again instructed the entire 
congregation in the singing of these two parts of the Mass, and during 
the two Masses on that Sunday the people sang together the Kyrie, the 
Sanctus and Benedictus. And so it was with the Agnus Dei the following 
Sunday. At every Mass these four parts were sung, though they were 
only low Masses. 

Finally Mr. Wert instructed the people in the Gloria, and on Holy 
Thursday night we had a half-hour adoration and a half-hour of reverent 
practice of the Gloria. On Easter Sunday we sang the Mass: the first 
high Mass sung by our congregation. The Credo that Easter Sunday was 
sung at both Masses by the several men who had made up our choir, 
and who today sing the proper of the Mass. The Credo was learned by 
all on the four Sundays following, taught during sermon time. And soon 
we were singing high Masses on Sundays. 

It is less trouble than most priests think. 

Some believe that there must be a school. We had no school; our 
school didn’t come until some six years later. A school is a help, and so 
are Sisters; but we went for six years before we had a school in which 
the children might also be taught. The second Mass we learned was 
taught in our school, and the children sang it for a month on Sundays 
(four or five times) and the people joined them, so that our people now 
know two Masses. Each Sunday we alternate. 

Some think that there must be a leader in the pulpit, or in front of the 
people. We have no such leader; never did have one. 
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One Sunday the organist did not arrive. That was exceptional. The 
men had sung the introit, and then there was no organ. After the prayers 
at the foot of the altar, the pastor announced that there would be a high 
Mass, and with great hope he gave the tone and the people took it up. 
They sang high Mass without organ. 

After we had had the high Mass for some years, it was necessary to 
have three Masses on Sundays; so we decided to have one high Mass 
and two low Masses. The two low Masses became Community Masses 
(the Missa Recitata), and the people took to it very naturally. They had 
sung the words; it was easier for them now to say them than it would 
otherwise have been. At first we started with the easier parts, the parts 
they had sung. And it was not long before they were saying the prayers 
of the Mass — those which the altar boys usually say for them, and the 
ones they had been singing. 

A great help was the book that we had made up, which we call The 
Community Singing and Praying Book. This book can be used for either 
the Community Mass (Missa Recitata) or the Sung Mass. The people 
got accustomed to reading the notes in a short time. Besides the Mass 
our book contains evening services to be said by priest and people, 
different for every Sunday of the month, a holy hour, a rosary evening 
service, a novena in honor of Our Lady of Fatima, and all the litanies 
except that of All Saints. There are also hymns and prayers — in fact, 
everything the people need for the services we have in our church. 

Our people enjoy it. Non-Catholics have come to Mass to hear the 
singing. We have the War College at Carlisle. Out of that College come 
many leaders in our armed services. Many of the Catholics attending 
the War College have commented on the Community Mass and the 
Sung Mass as we have them. We have had many requests for copies of 
our book, and some pastors in distant parts of the United States have 
been persuaded to try congregational singing of Mass because a colonel 
or a captain or an enlisted soldier at the War College had grown to like 
the Sung Mass, and knew that it was possible. 

We are having a new edition made up. In lots of 200 we can supply 
them at 50 cents each. Some parishes have already gotten advertisers to 
pay for the books. At Carlisle three different funeral directors took care 
of the cost. 

The Community Mass and the Sung Mass are not so difficult to 
introduce as is generally supposed. But however difficult, they are cer- 
tainly worth while in that they bring the people closer to the Mass, and, 
we hope, closer to God. 

Carlisle, Penn. Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph Schmidt 
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FROM OUR MAILBAG 


. . . The Christian Family Convention (at Notre Dame University) 
was a very wonderful experience. 260 couples and about 100 priests 
from all over the U.S. except the East (where a similar convention was 
held at the same time). The Family Apostolate is building on solid 
ground. The first common act they performed, after coming in all Fri- 
day evening, was to prepare their Saturday and Sunday Masses. And 
they did magnificently singing the Community Mass Saturday and Sun- 
day — after a half-hour practice! It proves that when people think 
together and know what they want and are disciplined according to the 
C.A. technique, things happen quickly. From Gregorian they went very 
naturally into community singing and then community dancing: their 
way of getting acquainted. . . . You should have seen the joy and 
bursting enthusiasm of all these people, priests and laity alike. . 
Rev. L. 


. . . Let me say that I have found Worsnip and the earlier Orate 
Fratres most stimulating, and, apart from contact with men who were 
really on fire with the idea of bringing the liturgy and the people to- 
gether, the big reason why today, as a priest, I am so anxious to learn 
and to do my share in this great work of the Lord. I keep you and 
your work in my prayers and Mass. Rev. A. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


CHURCHES AND TEMPLES. By Paul Thiry, Richard M. Bennett and 
Henry L. Kamphoefner. Reinhold Publishing Company, New York. 1953. 
Pp. 315. Cloth, $18.00. 

This is a rather unusual book by three practicing architects treating 
of the design of three different types of religious architecture: the 
Catholic, Jewish and Protestant. Each type has a section of the book. 
The general historical preface has a basic thesis that is sound and well 
developed: history proves that each civilization develops its own man- 
ner of church building and generally does not imitate another. In the 
development of this thesis, however, there is a certain tendency to 
equate Christianity and democracy. What this really amounts to is 
the equation of Protestantism and Christianity with the implication that 
Protestantism is the most developed form of Christianity. The diagram- 
matic illustrations and plans in this section maintain the same thing. 
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Fortunately this error does not seem to have gotten into the Catholic 
section as such, but its presence in the historical section is a serious 
blunder. The discussion of “medieval modernism” is good and the draw- 
ing of comparative structural systems with which it opens is thought 
provoking. The handling of the eclectic period is a good exposé — and 
one badly needed. In the pages on “organic architecture” the important 
distinction between modern and modernistic is well made and a good 
brief explanation is given of what makes good modern good and mod- 
ernistic bad. 

The Catholic section starts from the right point: “Religious art and 
architecture stem primarily from religious belief.” Then follow about 
nine pages on the creed, the sacraments, the liturgical year and a very 
brief and rather misleading treatment of the history of the Church. 
There is a certain lack of clarity on fundamental issues. A little later, 
in the handling of the early Christian basilica, the suggestion is made 
that the impluvium of a Roman house could have been used for 
baptism —this seems purely gratuitous and contrary to archeological 
evidence. Likewise the mention of the Blessed Sacrament reserved in a 
silver dove in early Christian times is quite unhistorical (it belongs to 
the middle ages). There are some very good comparative plans, e.g., 
one sheet of the plans of St. Peter’s, Notre Dame of Paris, and a con- 
temporary church in the United Sates all together and all at the same 
scale. This sort of thing is quite valuable. It can help the ordinary person 
(the layman as far as architecture is concerned) to get a fair idea of the 
vast difference in scale between the church he proposes to build and, 
perhaps, the European masterpiece he so much admires. If it does, it 
should help to prevent unfortunate travesties. 

There is good material on church furnishings and something on plan- 
ning for greater participation of the people in the liturgy. Sacramental 
planning is emphasized, but one could wish the treatment had more 
depth. A fair number of contemporary plans are shown. 

This is primarily a creative book and tries to lay down general prin- 
ciples, suggest solutions and show examples. One of the good things is 
that, generally, when a plan is shown, interior and exterior views ac- 
company it. All of this helps the reader get a fairly complete picture of 
the church. 

The Protestant section contains some illustrations well worth studying. 
The Saarinen churches show consistent high quality. It is hard to find 
churches equal to them in honesty and simplicity. These are Christian 
virtues. We all need them. At the same time the iconoclasm of these 
churches should not lead us astray. It is possible to admire and learn 
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from their simplicity and honesty without absorbing their iconoclastic 
tendencies. 

This is an expensive book. One could hope for better photography at 
such a price. The pagination seems unnecessarily complicated. The 
bibliography is sketchy, and typographical errors and wrong citations 
appear. No church history is included as such, although at least an out- 
line would have been invaluable as background for this material. 

St. John’s Abbey Cloud Meinberg, O.S.B. 





MARY IN OUR LIFE. By Rev. William G. Most. P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 
New York. 1954. Pp. xviii-323. Cloth, $4.00. 
It is difficult to decide whether this is one of the great books of Mary’s 


Year or whether it is a failure. The author has produced a model of 
sound theological thought in attractive form, and has succeeded in 
making our Blessed Lady a vital factor in many of the basic elements 
of our spiritual life. But when one has finished the book, one is likely to 
retain an impression that Mary is ultimately a subjective element in our 
life, and that her role in the world consists in giving new vitality to our 
private devotions. 

The book was written for college classes in Mariology, and the indi- 
vidual chapters are excellent — clear and realistic. They consider such 
topics as meditation, the purgative, illuminative and unitive ways, the 
importance of mortification, and such special subjects as consecration 
to Mary. But it is all highly personal and private. One had hoped that 
the age of privately-private spiritual living was on the decline, and that 
the age of a more socially-conscious Christianity had come; but here one 
finds little if any hint of our social responsibility in the Church or in the 
world, or any suggestion that Mary has a role to play in those great 
problems of justice and truth and integrity which are so vital today. 
You may, of course, hold that by our private meditation, our rosary, our 
consecration to Mary, we promote the spiritual welfare of the world; 
that is doubtless true, and for those aspects of our life this book is 
undoubtedly outstanding. But one misses the impact of Mystici Corporis 
(and especially of its final paragraphs, devoted to our Lady), not to 
speak of Mediator Dei, or Pius XI’s exhortations on Catholic Action. 
The Marian Rule of Life proposed in Chapter 23 consists primarily in 
seeing how many rosaries and visits to the Blessed Sacrament can be 
crowded into each day. There are a growing number who feel that some- 
thing more is needed if the world is ever to be brought back to the feet 
of Christ. 

St. John’s Abbey Ronald Roloff, O.S.B. 
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THE WAY. By Monsignor Joseph Mary Escriv4. The Mercier Press (19 
Maylor Street), Cork, Ireland. 1954. Pp. xiv-194. Cloth, 15 s. 

No lay person will want to miss reading this English version of a 
remarkable little book originally published in 1939. It is a real spiritual 
treat. The author is founder of Opus Dei, the first of several modern 
apostolic groups known as “secular institutes,” who have established 
branch houses in Chicago and Boston within the last few years. Basic to 
the whole book, composed of brief, thought-packed paragraphs, is the 
growing conviction of the need for laymen also to deepen their spiritual 
life in our day. In this the present volume will be an excellent guide, 
though it will serve religious equally well for spiritual reading and medi- 
tation. Its well-ordered liturgical emphasis will particularly help lay 
people in the world to better integrate their workaday life with the life 
of the soul and will also forestall the “heresy of action.” Prayer, spiritual 
direction, obedience, poverty, charity, the apostolate — these are only 
a few of the more than forty topics treated in a terse, forceful style. 
Perhaps the author’s own words, “What a big thing it is to be a little 
screw,” best characterize this book of spiritual maxims as well as the 
work of all who are dedicated to the lay apostolate. 

St. John’s Abbey Eric Buermann, O.S.B. 


THE TRIPTYCH OF THE KINGDOM. By Dr. N. G. M. Van Doornik, Rev. 
S. Jelsma, Rev. A. Van De Lisdonk. Edited by Rev. John Greenwood. Trans- 
lated from the Dutch. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1954. Pp. 370. 
Cloth, $4.75. 

The priest brought up on the sort of post-Reformation theology book 


that is more concerned with proving points than indicating divine con- 
tent in theology is liable to become somewhat prejudiced against apolo- 
getics in general. This, of course, is an extreme point of view that does 
not stand up against the wear and tear of the ministry . . . or the 
classroom. What he wants, and what the prospective convert wants, is 
the kind of book that defends and explains the Catholic Church the 
while it exposes its meaning and fulness. This book belongs on his shelf. 
The editor, Fr. John Greenwood, points out that the authors are working 
in Holland under the auspices of the ecumenical Una Sancta movement. 
“Consequently, their approach is based on actual experience of convert 
work and is tempered with much understanding of the non-Catholic 
position. Una Sancta House in the Hague, of which Dr. Van Doornik is 
the superior, counts its converts at more than 250 per year” (p. 7). 
That phrase, “understanding of the non-Catholic position,” is surely 
a good quality in a book and should recommend it to pastors and pro- 
fessors in this country, too. And lest it be thought that the book is only 
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for converts, the authors make an appeal for readers among young 
Catholics who at certain ages go through crises of faith. This reviewer 
thinks it would be a good book for all Catholics, young and old; and as 
a possible text for a college religion course, it is surely worth a try. 

St. John’s Abbey Emeric A. Lawrence, O.S.B. 


CONFERENCE ae 
HE Proceedings of the 


1953 Grand Rapids Liturgical Week, entitled St. Pius X and Social 
Worship, came off the press early in July. For those who attended this 
historic Week, a reading of the book will make possible a sort of “re- 
living” of those memorable days surcharged with the spirit of the saintly 
Pontiff whose then hoped-for canonization has already become reality; 
for those not privileged to attend, this printed record will furnish a full 
account of the papers, demonstrations and discussions. 

Monsignor Hellriegel’s always popular and refreshing explanation of 
holy Mass is given in full. Other papers of outstanding scholarly merit 
are Bishop Mulloy’s “Blessed Pius X Envisions Corporate Worship,” 
Fr. Reinhold’s “Frequent Communion Accessible and Integrated,” Fr. 
Diekmann’s “The Fast Ought Not Prevent Communion,” and Fr. How- 
ell’s “A Glorious Mystery Disclosing Itself” (an analysis of the en- 
cyclical Mystici Corporis). On an eminently practical level are Fr. 
Conley’s “I Hear Whole Congregations Singing,” Fr. Ginder’s “Singing 
the Church’s Music,” Sister Francille’s “Corporate Worship Affecting 
the School,” Fr. Ahern’s “Can the Psalms Again Be Popular Prayers?” 
and Bishop Schexnayder’s “Things Pius X Would Wish To Have Seen.” 
Father Leonard in “Pius X and Restoration of Liturgical Life” helps 
one see more clearly the providential role of St. Pius X in the twentieth 
century, while Fr. Carroll in “Pius XII Envisions the Future” gives a 
splendid account of the tireless efforts of our Holy Father to save a 
disintegrating world. Father Ehmann’s paper on the evening Mass is as 
inspirational as it is practical. 

The book may be obtained from the Liturgical Conference, Elsberry, 
Mo. The price is $2.00, plus 8 cents postage. 

Elsberry, Mo. Rev. Aloysius Wilmes 
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You Are Not Your Own 


Dennis J. Geaney, O.S.A. 


Often times during the past ten years when young, apostolic lay people 
gathered with their priest-chaplains, a quiet Augustinian priest was in their 
midst. He had his ear to the ground, he listened to their discussions, and many 
times, he talked to them on the Church, the Mass, on what it means to be a 
Christian. The book is a record of these sojourns. 


Father Geaney has not written an academic discussion but simply states 
the case for the layman’s responsibility in the world. A book on the Church 
in action. It touches the family, the parish, the worlds of industry and pol- 
itics, the single life. It presents the tools of Christianity and unfolds the 
meaning of love. It gives us ideals and goals taken from the living experiences 


of men and women who may be living in your block or parish. 





The Mystery of Godliness 
Ceslaus Spicq, O.P. 


The intention of the author was to 
explain the major themes which ap- 
pear in the pastoral epistles accord- 
ing to the spirit and letter of the 
epistles and to clarify them, when 
necessary, by reference to the other 
letters of St. Paul or to other biblical 
texts. We might call this a scriptural 
theology of priestly life. Thus, the 
“virtue” of the Word of God has 
every chance of retaining its effec- 
tiveness, while its assimilation is fa- 
cilitated by an organic presentation. 


Now Ready $3.50 





The Church: 
A Divine Mystery 


Roger Hasseveldt 


In answer to those who question 
today, “Why the Church?”, Father 
Hasselveldt looks at the Church from 
within, as a believer who seeks to 
discover all the splendors and chal- 
lenges of his faith. He is concerned 
with the connection between Christ 
and the Church, and the need for 
going through the Church in order to 
reach Christ, the need for being in 
the Church in order to live by and 
in Christ. The reader can acquire a 
profound religious conviction of the 
mystery of the Church, real apostolic 
zeal and the firm will to participate 
in the mission of the Church. 








Order your books from 
your bookstore. 


Fides Publishers 
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CATHOLICISM IN AMERICA 


The attitudes of Catholics toward key political and social issues in the 
United States are reflected, and critically examined, in the weekly 
issue of 


THE COMMONWEAL 


In the magazine’s comment on the current scene you will find fresh in- 
sights and thought provoking opinions. 


Recent contributors include: 


Sean O’Faolain Gerald Vann 

George N. Shuster Jerome G. Kerwin 
Francois Mauriac Evelyn Waugh 

H. A. Reinhold Bishop John J. Wright 


A 17-week introductory subscription brings you perhaps two dozen of 
Richard Hayes’ reviews of Broadway plays; Philip T. Hartung gives his 
views of some 50 new movies; The Commonweal’s reviewers present their 


able and honest appraisals of over 100 of the latest and most significant 
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100 items: $5.00 
7 pamphlets on the Mass 
8 on the Sacraments 
8 on the Divine Office 
7 Chant publications 
4 on the Family 
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Subscribe to 
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A Review of Catholic Church 
and School Music 


* Articles on Gregorian Chant, 
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* Ecclesiastical legislation on 
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“Best Catholic magazine of 
thought, opinion, comment” 


The Catholic World 


Twice winner of the Catholic Press 
Association Award .. . 


Presents contemporary Catholic 
thought on modern problems, world 
affairs, book reviews, theatre, television 
and radio news plus short stories and 


poetry. 
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Listen, My Children, Talks on the 
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